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Week Ending Friday, June 10, 1988 


Memorandum on Trade With Hungary 
and China 


June 3, 1988 
Presidential Determination No. 88-18 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Under Subsection 
402(d\5) of the Trade Act of 1974—Con- 
tinuation of Waiver Authority 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
under the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-618), January 3, 1975 (88 Stat. 1978) 
(hereinafter “the Act’), I determine, pursu- 
ant to subsection 402(d\5) of the Act, that 
the further extension of the waiver author- 
ity granted by subsection 402(c) of the Act 
will substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402 of the Act. I further determine 
that the continuation of the waivers applica- 
ble to the Hungarian People’s Republic and 
the People’s Republic of China will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of section 402 
of the Act. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:17 p.m., June 6, 1988] 


Note: The memorandum was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on June 4. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate on Trade 
With Hungary and China 

June 3, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby transmit the documents referred 
to in subsection 402(d\X5) of the Trade Act 
of 1974 with respect to a further 12-month 
extension of the authority to waive subsec- 
‘tions (a) and (b) of section 402 of the Act. 
These documents constitute my decision to 


continue in effect this waiver authority for 
a further 12-month period. 

I include as part of these documents my 
determination that further extension of the 
waiver authority will substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402. I also include 
my determination that continuation of the 
waivers applicable to the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the People’s Republic of 
China will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of section 402. The attached docu- 
ments also include my reasons for extension 
of the waiver authority, and for my deter- 
mination that continuation of the waivers 
currently in effect for the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and the People’s Republic of 
China will substantially promote the objec- 
tives of section 402. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


REPORT TO CONGRESS CONCERNING 
EXTENSION OF WAIVER AUTHORITY 


Pursuant to subsection 402(d\X5) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (hereinafter “the Act”), I 
have today determined that further exten- 
sion of the waiver authority granted by sub- 
section 402(c) of the Act for 12 months will 
substantially promote the objectives of sec- 
tion 402 and that continuation of the waiv- 
ers currently applicable to the Hungarian 
People’s Republic and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China will also substantially promote 
the objectives of section 402 of the Act. My 
determination is attached and is incorporat- 
ed herein. 

The general waiver authority conferred 
by section 402 of the Act is an important 
means for the strengthening of mutually 
beneficial relations between the United 
States and certain countries of Eastern 
Europe and the People’s Republic of China. 
The waiver authority has permitted us to 
conclude and maintain in force bilateral 
trade agreements with Hungary, Romania, 
and the People’s Republic of China. These 
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agreements continue to be fundamental 
elements in our political and economic rela- 
tions with those countries, including impor- 
tant exchanges on emigration and human 
rights matters. Granting of Most Favored 
Nation (MFN) status pursuant to these 
agreements gives U.S. companies the ability 
to compete in those markets. Moreover, 
continuation of the waiver authority would 
permit future expansion of our bilateral re- 
lations with other countries now subject to 
subsections 402 (a) and (b) of the Act, 
should circumstances permit. I believe that 
these considerations clearly warrant this re- 
newal of the general waiver authority. 

I continue to believe that extending the 
current waivers applicable to Hungary and 
the People’s Republic of China will substan- 
tially promote the objectives of section 402 
of the Act. 

Hungary. Hungary has continued to take 
a relatively positive and constructive ap- 
proach to emigration matters. Nearly all 
Hungarians who are eligible to apply to 
emigrate for purposes of family reunifica- 
tion receive permission to depart. During 
the past year there have been, in fact, no 
instances of refusal of emigration permis- 
sion in family reunification cases. The 
American Embassy in Budapest issued 139 
immigrant visas in 1987, considerably more 
than the number issued for 1986 (102). 
There have been no divided family cases 
since the spring of 1987, when the three 
cases brought to the Foreign Ministry’s at- 
tention in January 1987 were resolved. Al- 
though there are some restrictions on emi- 
gration, there are no systematic official 
sanctions imposed on persons seeking to 
emigrate. 

People’s Republic of China. Although 
China’s population will shortly exceed 1.1 
billion persons, only 10 percent of the coun- 
try’s land area is suitable for farming. 
China’s standard of living is lhw—per capita 
GNP was under $300 in 1987; urban over- 
crowding is endemic; and unemployment is 
a growing problem. In consequence, China 
faces exceptional challenges to adequately 
feed and house even its present population. 
Furthermore, birth rates have recently 
picked up again and are adding another 12- 
13 million people each year to the popula- 
tion. If present trends continue, China’s 
population will exceed 1.25 billion by the 
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year 2000. These circumstances contribute 
to the maintenance of a relatively open 
emigration policy. In addition, the Chinese 
Government, as part of its policies of eco- 
nomic reform and opening to the outside 
world, continues to encourage students, sci- 
entists, and industrial managers to travel to 
Western countries for training and orienta- 
tion. The principal limitation on increased 
emigration appears not to be Chinese 
policy, but the ability and willingness of 
other nations to absorb Chinese immigrants. 

China’s relatively liberal policy on emi- 
gration is reflected in the steadily rising 
number of immigrant visas issued by our 
embassy and consulates in China since the 
normalization of relations in 1979. In Fiscal 
Year 1987, our China posts issued 16,263 
immigrant visas (versus 14,051 in FY 1986) 
and 50,519 non-immigrant visas (versus 
44,254 in FY 1986). This represents a rise of 
16 percent for immigrants and 14 percent 
for non-immigrants. Non-immigrant visas 
were issued to Chinese who wished to 
study, conduct business, and visit relatives 
in the United States. Other Western coun- 
tries continue to experience increases in 
Chinese travel and emigration. 

For the above reasons, I have determined 
that continuation of the waivers for Hunga- 
ry and the People’s Republic of China will 
substantially promote the objectives of the 
Act. 

Romania. Since Romania has renounced 
extension of Most-Favored-Nation _ tariff 
treatment by the United States conditioned 
on the requirements of section 402 of the 
Act, I am permitting the waiver for Roma- 
nia to expire on July 3, 1988. 


Note: The letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on June 4. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Soviet-United States Summit in Moscow 
and the Upcoming Toronto Economic 
Summit 

June 4, 1988 

My fellow Americans: 


It was just yesterday that I returned from 
my historic Moscow summit meeting with 
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General Secretary Gorbachev. And it so 
happens that later this month I'll be visiting 
Canada for an economic summit with the 
leaders of the world’s industrialized nations. 
I thought I'd take a few moments to tell 
you about both. 


First, my meeting with General Secretary 
Gorbachev in Moscow—the event that held 
perhaps the most immediate historic impor- 
tance took place on Wednesday. It was then 
that General Secretary Gorbachev and I ex- 
changed the instruments of ratification, 
bringing into effect the INF treaty. The 
effect of this treaty will be, very simply, to 
eliminate an entire class of U.S. and Soviet 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles. The 
significance of the INF treaty can hardly be 
overstated. For the first time ever, the 
levels of nuclear arms will actually be re- 
duced rather than having caps placed on 
their growth. These missiles will not simply 
have been shuffled around on the map or 
placed in storage; they will have been de- 
stroyed. 

The exchange of these instruments of 
ratification alone would have made the 
Moscow summit a success, but the General 
Secretary and I made important progress in 
other areas as well. We moved ahead on 
START negotiations, negotiations that 
would lead to a dramatic reduction in both 
sides’ arsenals of strategic nuclear arms. On 
bilateral issues, I’m especially pleased by 
our agreement to hold increased exchanges 
involving high school students. The number 
of students will at first be in the hundreds, 
but could grow into the thousands. Imagine 
it: hundreds and then thousands of young 
people who have firsthand knowledge of 
each other’s country and, yes, who have 
made friends. Turning to regional conflicts, 
Mr. Gorbachev and I discussed ways to 
reduce tension in areas around the globe— 
Southeast Asia, Africa, Central America, the 
Persian Gulf, and the Middle East. The 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghani- 
stan, of course, represents an historic step 
in itself, one that the General Secretary and 
I agreed could serve as a model for settling 
other regional conflicts. 


A key part of my agenda for this Moscow 
summit, as for my previous meetings with 
the General Secretary, involved human 
rights. Recently, the Soviets have begun to 


show somewhat more respect for human 
rights. In the past year, for example, they 
have released some 300 political detainees 
from detention. It’s my hope that what took 
place on my Moscow visit will lead to still 
greater individual freedom for the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. 


You see, in addition to my meetings with 
Mr. Gorbachev, I held other meetings— 
with monks at a monastery in Moscow; with 
nearly 100 dissidents and refuseniks, men 
and women who have worked for years for 
the freedom to speak, to worship, to assem- 
ble, and to travel; and at Moscow University 
with students, indeed, with the very stu- 
dents likely to become the Soviet Union’s 
next generation of leaders. To the dissidents 
and refuseniks, I was able to say, The 
people of the United States and elsewhere 
support you. To the students, I suggested, 
There is another way to live and govern 
your country, a way of democracy and eco- 
nomic growth, a way in which creative 
human energies are released. If anyone had 
suggested, even as recently as 10 years ago, 
that an American President would one day 
be able to meet with Soviet dissidents 
inside Moscow itself or be able to speak to 
Soviet students in their own university 
about human freedom, well, I think you'll 
agree that a prediction like that would have 
been dismissed. But this past week, it hap- 
pened. Seeds of freedom and greater trust 
were sown. And I just have to believe that, 
in ways we may not even be able to guess, 
those seeds will take root and grow. 


Accompanying these new political free- 
doms are a series of economic reforms that 
may begin to inject elements of free enter- 
prise into the Soviet economy. In 2 weeks, 
I'll be attending my final economic summit 
in Toronto, where the Western countries 
will celebrate the success of free markets. 
It’s my belief that liberty should be as im- 
portant a concern in Toronto as it was in 
Moscow. Liberty in the economic sphere 
means low taxes. It means paring away 
needless regulations and reducing counter- 
productive government planning and inter- 
ference. And it means keeping down bar- 
riers to international trade, here and 
around the world. 
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Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks at the World Gas Conference 
June 6, 1988 


Well, thank you, John, thank you all. And 
to all of you of the International Gas Union 
and George Lawrence and all of you of the 
American Gas Association, my warmest 
greetings. 

And as you’ve just been told, I’ve just 
returned from an historic meeting in the 
Soviet Union, and I thought it would be 
fitting to report on that summit meeting 
before this, an international audience. And 
by the way, I'd like to extend a particular 
word of greeting to the members of the 
Soviet delegation who are here today. I 
guess it shows just how much things have 
changed that Ronald Reagan can say to a 
group of visiting Soviet citizens: My friends, 
if you’re wondering about the weather back 
in Moscow, well, lately most of the days 
have been sunny and mild. [Laughter] 

But before I report in any detail on the 
events that took place in Moscow, I want to 
recognize Secretary of Energy John Her- 
rington. The Department of Energy recent- 
ly completed an important study that great- 
ly adds to our knowledge of natural gas. As 
John himself has described it: “This study is 
a useful national inventory of a vital strate- 
gic asset.” He went on to say that the study 
“confirms that there are adequate supplies 
in the United States to help stem the pre- 
dicted rise in oil imports over the next 
decade.” 

It goes without saying that our own 
supply of natural gas is vital to a strong and 
growing American economy. You might re- 
member that when our administration took 
office the Federal Government seemed 
more intent on hampering the natural gas 
industry than helping it. Since then we’ve 
presided over the—as you’ve been told— 
the 1985 expiration of new gas well-head 
price controls and over the enactment of 
legislation to remove fuel use act gas re- 
strictions. Those two steps have brightened 
America’s energy future. I want to thank so 
many of you in America’s gas industry for 
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your support, your crucial support, in bring- 
ing these changes about. And I want to 
urge all of you in the natural gas industry to 
build on your industry’s natural strengths. 
Natural gas is a clean-burning, abundant, 
competitively priced fuel found within our 
borders, a fuel that is poised to play a major 
role in containing the rise of imported oil 
from insecure sources while keeping Amer- 
ica energy-secure. And there’s a whole uni- 
verse of new applications, including the nat- 
ural gas bus that will soon be tested in New 
York City. And you know what the song 
says: “If you can make it there, you’ll make 
it anywhere.” [Laughter] 

Progress has been made, but much still 
remains to be done. Congress must act now 
to decontrol the well-head price of natural 
gas and to provide more efficient pipeline 
transportation. These measures, coupled 
with the access to Canadian natural gas sup- 
plies that is ensured by the U.S.-Canada 
free trade agreement, will do a great deal 
to reduce the demand for imported oil. 

But to turn now to the events that took 
place last week in Moscow, permit me to 
begin with perhaps my strongest impres- 
sion: an impression of change in the Soviet 
Union; an impression of new possibilities, of 
new hope. Indeed, Soviet officials have 
themselves spoken of the profound change 
of policy that has taken place in their own 
government. Differences remain, and it is 
still much too early to tell just where the 
changes in the Soviet Union itself will lead. 
But when a President of the United States 
is able to meet on Soviet soil with dissidents 
and refuseniks, able to exchange thoughts 
with cultural and intellectual leaders, able 
to discuss with Soviet young people the im- 
portance of individual freedoms, well, there 
is, as I said, a sense of new hope—a power- 
ful hope. 

The event in Moscow of the most imme- 
diate impact on East-West relations took 
place last Wednesday. It was then that Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev and I met in the 
Kremlin to exchange the instruments of 
ratification of the INF treaty. And the 
moment we exchanged those instruments, 
that historic treaty entered into force. For 
the first time ever, an entire class of U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear missiles is being elimi- 
nated. And with the treaty’s stringent veri- 
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fication measures, a new dimension of coop- 
eration and trust will open between us. 

The world can also take satisfaction at the 
continued progress we made on 50-percent 
reductions in strategic ballistic missiles—a 
treaty we call START. And on this issue, 
permit me to review for just a moment the 
four summit meetings between myself and 
Mr. Gorbachev. For in assessing their 
impact, it’s important to see them as a 
whole. 

In Geneva the General Secretary and I 
agreed on the concept of 50-percent reduc- 
tions; in Reykjavik, on numerical limits for 
warheads and delivery vehicles; in Washing- 
ton, on intensive work to complete a 
START treaty, including comprehensive 
verification provisions building upon those 
in the INF treaty. And in Moscow, we made 
important additional strides toward that ob- 
jective. Verification in particular represents 
one of the most important and difficult 
issues. In Moscow we moved forward in 
reaching an agreement on a joint experi- 
ment in each other’s country to improve 
the verification of existing nuclear testing 
treaties, and another agreement on notifica- 
tion of strategic ballistic missile test 
launches. 

When will the START treaty be complet- 
ed? We still do not know. But I can say that 
we are moving forward on the treaty and 
its associated documents with renewed 
vigor and cooperation. I won’t set dead- 
lines. I’ve said that many times. 

I am also gratified that this summit has 
borne out again the wisdom of our ap- 
proach, which has been to expand the 
agenda of Soviet-American relations beyond 
just arms control or, more to the point, 
arms reduction. Too often in the past, the 
full weight of our relations hinged on this 
one issue while other fundamental issues 
were not raised. As I never tire of saying, 
nations distrust each other not because they 
are armed; they are armed because they 
distrust each other. So, building for a better 
understanding between our two countries is 
important. Getting at those fundamental 
problems is essential. And that’s why I am 
pleased to report to you that in the areas of 
human rights, regional conflicts, and bilater- 
al and people-to-people exchanges, the 
Moscow summit has moved our full agenda 
forward. 


Beginning with bilateral exchanges, I am 
deeply pleased that the Soviets agreed to 
take an important step toward expanding 
people-to-people exchanges, not just making 
occasional, symbolic gestures that involve a 
few carefully selected groups. Our goal is to 
have an ongoing series of widespread ex- 
changes involving a cross section of citizens 
from both of our societies. In this connec- 
tion, we agreed on an exchange each year 
of hundreds of students of high school age. 
This is a far larger number than in the past, 
and this is an inaugural step, not a final one. 
So, too, there is a new dimension to our 
cultural exchanges. In the spirit of glasnost 
and perestroika, the General and I expand- 
ed and updated an earlier cultural agree- 
ment and agreed to a plan that will estab- 
lish culture and information centers in each 
other’s capital. 

Turning to regional issues, Mr. Gorbachev 
and I had a full and frank exchange. We 
agreed that the Soviet decision to withdraw 
from Afghanistan set a positive precedent 
for the resolution of other conflicts, and I 
expressed my expectation that the Soviet 
withdrawal would proceed on schedule, 
bringing peace to the region and self-deter- 
mination to Af, istan. We discussed 
Southeast Asia, both of us welcoming Viet- 
nam’s recent commitment to remove some 
of its troops from Cambodia. I noted, how- 
ever, that a solution there required the 
withdrawal of all troops and a dialog be- 
tween Prince Sihanouk and Vietnam. We 
also discussed the new prospects for a solu- 
tion in southern Africa. This will restore an 
early target date for the removal of Cuban 
troops and all foreign troops from Angola 
and national reconciliation within Angola. 
Other regional tensions were not neglected. 
I once again pressed the Soviets to support 
a second U.N. Security Council resolution, 
to enforce Resolution 598, calling for a ne- 
gotiated end to the Iran-Iraq war. I pressed 
Mr. Gorbachev to help avert a man-made 
famine in Ethiopia. I stated my interest in 
moving forward our initiative in the Middle 
East peace process, again pressing the Sovi- 
ets to play a more helpful role. And I em- 
phasized our concerns about Central Amer- 
ica, calling on Moscow to stop its vast 
supply of weaponry to the Communist San- 
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dinistas in Nicaragua and the Communist 
guerrillas in El Salvador. 

And finally in the area of human rights, I 
am encouraged. Our discussions here fo- 
cused on the recognition of the right to 
speak, write, travel, and worship freely. Our 
joint statement reaffirms the need to assure 
the rights, freedoms, and human dignity of 
individuals; the promotion of people-to- 
people communications; and an active shar- 
ing of cultural, historical, and spiritual 
values. Here I want to stress that those in- 
creased bilateral contacts I noted earlier in- 
clude steps to establish wider exchanges 
among the leaders of human rights organi- 
zations, as well as lawyers, physicians, and 
representatives of other professions in- 
volved in this work. I think the growth of 
such contacts, under the aegis of the 
summit process, could over the long run 
become one of the most fruitful products of 
these discussions. 

But beyond the official agenda I’ve just 
described, there was something else taking 
place in Moscow last week, something that 
had to do with the power of words. I said 
earlier that there were unmistakable signs 
that things are changing in the Soviet 
Union. Consider, if you will, what I was able 
to say to Soviet refuseniks and dissidents. I 
said, “Coming here, being with you, looking 
into your faces, I have to believe that the 
history of this troubled century will indeed 
be redeemed in the eyes of God and man 
and that freedom will truly come to all, for 
what injustice can withstand your strength, 
and what can conquer your prayers.” Or 
consider these words that I was able to 
speak to a group of Russian Orthodox 
monks when I visited the Danilov Monas- 
tery: “We hope that perestroika will be ac- 
companied by a deeper restructuring, a 
deeper conversion, a metanoia, a change in 
heart; and that glasnost, which means 
giving voice, will also let loose a new chorus 
of belief, singing praise to the God that 
gave us life.” Or picture the scene last 
Tuesday at Moscow State University, where 
the next generation of Soviet leaders is 
being trained. To several hundred students 
I said: “Freedom is the recognition that no 
single person, no single authority or govern- 
ment has a monopoly on the truth, but that 
every individual life is infinitely precious.” 
“Democracy,” I added, “is less a system of 
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government than it is a system to keep gov- 
ernment limited and unintrusive.” Later in 
that same address, I quoted Boris Paster- 
nak’s novel “Doctor Zhivago,” just pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union for the first time, 
which speaks of the “irresistible power of 
unarmed truth,” even the power of a 
simple phrase. 

Yes, these are signs of change that are 
encouraging. They’re promising. And I 
hope that General Secretary Gorbachev 
continues to press for additional reforms. 

You might remember that Nancy and I 
took an unscheduled stroll last Sunday on 
the Arbat—that’s a lively pedestrian street. 
We greeted as many people as we could. 
There were ordinary, everyday people, of 
course; and through an interpreter, I said a 
few words. After Nancy and I left, reporters 
stayed behind to interview some of the 
people we’d met. Now, I didn’t read this 
particular report, this report of the effect a 
simple phrase had had, until after Nancy 
and I had left Moscow. But when I did, 
well, it made me feel humble. That’s the 
only way you could feel. And it made me 
think that visiting Moscow on behalf of the 
American people was one of the highest 
privileges of my life. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal reported that after Nancy and I left the 
Arbat on Sunday “one elderly lady was 
clearly elated. ‘It is very good. I’m glad he 
comes.’ she said. And then, tears welling up 
in her eyes, she confided: ‘I am a Christian 
myself, and I like it that he says God bless 
y ou.” ” 

And there, perhaps, lies the greatest sig- 
nificance of what took place in Moscow last 
week, not that Ronald Reagan spoke there. 
I was only giving voice to the abiding be- 
liefs of the American people, indeed, of free 
people everywhere. No, it was that the 
words that were spoken were words of 
faith, words of freedom, words of truth, 
words, well—and in power that unarmed 
truth is irresistible. 


So, thank you all, and, yes, God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:12 a.m. in 
the Sheraton Washington Ballroom at the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to John Kean, presi- 
dent of the International Gas Union, and 
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George H. Lawrence, president of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. The World Gas Con- 
ference is a triennial event sponsored by the 
International Gas Union, which is com- 
prised of natural gas associations from 45 
countries. 


Statement on the Death of Clarence 
Pendleton 


June 6, 1988 


Yesterday, with the sudden death of Clar- 
ence Pendleton, America lost a leading 
apostle of a just and colorblind society. Clar- 
ence Pendleton early in life took up the 
banner of equal rights for all Americans and 
boldly carried that banner forward. It was 
my good fortune to have known Penny, to 
have shared his good will and good humor, 
to have traversed time and Earth with him 
on the path to a more just society for all 
Americans. With Penny’s passing, I have 
lost a loyal friend and a compatriot deeply 
committed to my administration and its 
commitment to fight against discrimination 
wherever it exists. And the loss to our 
nation is no less. 

In his uncompromising articulation of the 
ideal of a colorblind society open to all 
without regard to race, giving no quarter to 
either prejudice or preference, Penny in- 
sisted that the full brunt of the law should 
be brought to bear on discrimination. At 
the same time, he understood that the law 
must itself not deviate from the Constitu- 
tion’s mandate of nondiscrimination for any 
reason lest it become a double-edged sword, 
harming the innocent and poorly serving 
those most in need of protection. And it 
was in part through his participation in the 
public discussion of civil rights that the 
racial quota has been vanquished from our 
society. 

Penny has been taken from us—and my 
heart goes out to his family and friends— 
but what Penny leaves us are fond memo- 
ries of a man who loved life and made us 
love it more for his time among us, and a 
fuller confidence, because of his work, that 
one day all Americans will be judged not by 
stereotypes and prejudices but on their own 
merits, qualifications, performance—as 


Penny often quoted Martin Luther King, 
Jr., “not . . . by the color of their skin but 
by the content of their character.” 


Nomination of John F. Kordek To Be 
United States Ambassador to Botswana 


June 6, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John F. Kordek, of Illinois, 
a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Career Minister, as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Botswana. He 
would succeed Natale H. Bellocchi. 

Mr. Kordek joined the Foreign Service in 
1964. He began his diplomatic career as 
vice consul at the U.S. Consulate General in 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. Since then he has been 
posted in Belgrade, Brussels, Warsaw, Cara- 
cas, and Washington, holding positions such 
as counselor of Embassy and Chargé d’Af- 
faires. Upon his return to Washington in 
1983, Mr. Kordek was assigned as Director 
of USIA [U.S. Information Agency] oper- 
ations in Latin America and the Caribbean. 
In February 1985, Mr. Kordek was appoint- 
ed as Director of USIA’s European oper- 
ations. Mr. Kordek currently holds the posi- 
tion Counselor of USIA, the third ranking 
job in USIA and the most senior career posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Kordek graduated from Johns Hop- 
kins University (M.A., 1967) and . DePaul 
University (Ph.B., 1964). Mr. Kordek was 
born June 9, 1938, in Chicago, IL. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Annandale, VA. 


Nomination of Thomas Edmund 
McNamara To Be United States 
Ambassador to Colombia 


June 6, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas Edmund McNa- 
mara, of Connecticut, a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minis- 
ter-Counselor, as Ambassador to the Repub- 
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lic of Colombia. He would succeed Charles 
A. Gillespie, Jr. 

Mr. McNamara joined the Department of 
State in 1965. He has served overseas in 
Paris, Lubumbashi, Bukavu, Moscow, and 
most recently as Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Kinshasa, Zaire, 1980-1983. In Washington, 
he has worked in the Bureau of European 
Affairs, the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and the Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs. Until September 1986, he served for 
3 years as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Politico-Military Affairs. Since Jan- 
uary 1987 he has been the Director of 
Counterterrorism and Narcotics on the staff 
of the National Security Council. 

Mr. McNamara graduated from Manhat- 
tan College (B.A., 1962) and the University 
of Notre Dame (M.A., 1964). He was born 
September 16, 1940, in New Haven, CT. 
He is married, has two children, and cur- 
rently resides in Washington, DC. i 


Nomination of John J. Maresca for the 
Rank of Ambassador While Serving as 
United States Delegation Chief to the 
Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe 


June 6, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John J. Maresca, of Con- 
necticut, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, for the rank of Ambassador in his capac- 
ity as chief of the United States delegation 
to the Conference on Confidence and Secu- 
rity Building Measures (CSBM). 

Mr. Maresca joined the Foreign Service 
in 1966 and was vice consul in Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. In 1967-1968, he was the po- 
litical officer at the U.S. Embassy in The 
Hague, Netherlands. In 1968-1970,. he 
served as the assistant French desk officer 
in the Department of State, and in 1970 he 
went to Brussels, Belgium, as the deputy 
director of the Office of the Secretary Gen- 
eral of NATO. From 1973 to 1975, he 
served as the Deputy Chief of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) in Helsinki, 
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Finland, and Geneva, Switzerland. He re- 
turned to the Department in 1975 and was 
the officer in charge of NATO political af- 
fairs. From 1977 to 1980, Mr. Maresca 
served as the deputy political counselor in 
Paris, France, and in 1977 was the Deputy 
Chief of the U.S. delegation to the CSCE in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. From 1980 to 1982, 
he was the Director, Office of Western Eu- 
ropean Affairs in the Department of State, 
before returning to Paris in 1982 to serve as 
the Deptuy Chief of Mission. Mr. Maresca 
was a visiting fellow at Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s School of Foreign Service from 1985 
to 1986. Since 1986 he has been serving as 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Europe- 
an and NATO Policy at the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Maresca received a B.A. in 1959 from 
Yale University. He served in the United 
States Navy from 1959 to 1965. He was 
born December 9, 1937, in Stresa, Italy. Mr. 
Maresca is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Chevy Chase, MD. 


Nomination of Harry E. Bergold To Be 
United States Ambassador to Morocco 


June 6, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Harry E. Bergold, of Flori- 
da, a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Career Minister, as Ambas- 
sador to the Kingdom of Morocco. He 
would succeed Thomas Anthony Nassif. 

Mr. Bergold entered the Foreign Service 
as an international economist in the Depart- 
ment of State in 1957. He was third secre- 
tary in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 1959-1961, 
and second secretary in Mexico, D.F., 1961- 
1963. He then returned to the Department 
of State, where he served as the desk officer 
for Mexico, 1964-1966. From 1967 to 1972, 
Mr. Bergold was politico-military officer in 
Madrid, Spain, and political counselor in 
Panama, 1972. In 1973, he was detailed to 
the Department of Defense, first as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for European and NATO 
Affairs, 1973; to be followed as Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislative 
Affairs, 1976. He served as Director for 
International Affairs of the White House 
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energy staff, 1977, and was then detailed to 
the Department of Energy as Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Affairs, 1978-1979. 
From 1980 to 1983, he was Ambassador to 
Hungary, and Ambassador to the Republic 
of Nicaragua, 1984-1987. Since 1987 Mr. 
Bergold has been diplomat-in-residence at 
the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies in Washington, DC. 

Mr. Bergold graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1953; M.A., 1957). He was born 
November 11, 1931, in Olean, NY. He 
served in the United States Army, 1954— 
1956. He is married and resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination of Timothy Lathrop 
Towell To Be United States 
Ambassador to Paraguay 


June 6, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Timothy Lathrop Towell, 
of Ohio, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class One, as Ambassador 
to the Republic of Paraguay. He would suc- 
ceed Clyde D. Taylor. 

Mr. Towell joined the Foreign Service in 
1963. He has served as vice consul in Valen- 
cia, Spain, 1963-1965; second secretary at 
the U.S. Embassy in Madrid, Spain, 1965- 
1966; and consul for the U.S. Consulate in 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, 1967-1968. In 1968 
he was detailed to the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development at the U.S. Embassy in 
La Paz, Bolivia. He returned to Washington 
and served as Bolivian desk officer at the 
Department of State, 1968-1970, and Span- 
ish desk officer, 1970-1972. He has also 
served as U.S. Consul in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, 1972-1974; First Secretary at the 
U.S. Embassy in Brussels, Belgium, 1975- 
1979; political-economic officer for the U.S. 
Interests Section in Havana, Cuba, 1979- 
1980; and legislative management officer— 
Europe in the Office of Congressional Rela- 
tions at the Department of State, 1980- 
1983. Since 1983, he has been Deputy 
Chief of Protocol at the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Towell graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1957) and Case Western Reserve 


University (M.A., 1962). He was born Jann- 
ary 31, 1934, in Cleveland, OH. He served 
in the United States Army Reserve, 1959. 
Mr. Towell is married, has two children, 
and resides in Washington, DC. 


Appointment of Abe Pollin as a 
Member of the International Cultural 
and Trade Center Commission 


June 6, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Abe Pollin to be a Member 
of the International Cultural and Trade 
Center Commission for a term expiring 
August 20, 1989. This is a new position. 

Since 1973 Mr. Pollin has been chairman 
of the board of the Capital Centre in Land- 
over, MD. He is also the owner of the 
Washington Bullets professional basketball 
team. 

Mr. Pollin graduated from George Wash- 
ington University (B.A., 1945). He was born 
on December 3, 1923, in Philadelphia, PA. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Bethesda, MD. 


Statement on Signing the South Pacific 
Tuna Act of 1988 


June 7, 1988 


I am pleased to sign into law S. 1989, the 
South Pacific Tuna Act of 1988. This bill 
implements the South Pacific Regional Fish- 
eries Treaty by making U.S. domestic legis- 
lation consistent with our treaty obligations. 
The treaty is historic in both its complexity 
and scope and culminates over 2 years of 
difficult negotiations. Its successful imple- 
mentation will set a tone of cooperation 
rather than confrontation in our fisheries 
relations with 15 island nations of the South 
Pacific. 

Under the terms of the treaty, U.S. tuna 
fishermen may purchase regional licenses to 
fish in some 10 million square miles of tuna- 
rich waters in the South Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding waters under the jurisdiction of the 
Pacific Island signatories. It will set to rest 
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the fisheries-related problems we have -ex- 
perienced stemming from our differing ju- 
ridical positions concerning highly migrato- 
ry species of tuna. In addition, the license 
fees and the economic assistance agreement 
associated with the treaty will further the 
economic development and strengthen the 
democratic traditions of the Pacific Island 
states participating in the treaty. 

The peoples of the United States and the 
South Pacific have a long history of contact 
and cooperation. Beginning in the early 
19th century when American seamen first 
ventured into the region, through the dark 
days of World War II when we fought side 
by side in defense of our homes and free- 
dom, to today when we sit together at the 
negotiating table to work out mutually ben- 
eficial solutions to complex problems, our 
peoples have together faced and overcome 
adversity and challenge. I am proud of that 
history and of the fact that through the peo- 
ples of Hawaii, American Samoa, Guam, 
and the Northern Mariana Islands the 
United States has contributed to the rich 
cultural and spiritual traditions of the Pacif- 
ic Islands. I am pleased that my signature 
on this legislation will reinforce the bonds 
of friendship and affection that unite our 
peoples. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 7, 1988. 


Note: S. 1989, approved June 7, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 100-330. 


Nomination of Jools Francis Glennon 


To Be a Member of the Advisory Board 
for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba 


June 7, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph Francis Glennon to 
be a member of the Advisory Board for 
Radio Broadcasting to Cuba for a term ex- 
piring October 27, 1991. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

From 1956 to 1980, Mr. Glennon was a 
Foreign Service officer for the Department 
of State. He served as a counselor for host 
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country relations at the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations in New York City, 1960- 
1980. Prior to this he was the attaché for 
the U.S. Embassy in Ankara, Turkey, 1956- 
1960. He was also an assistant director of 
personnel for Radio Free Europe, 1950- 
1956, and an FBI agent, 1947-1950. 

Mr. Glennon graduated from Seton Hall 
University (B.S., 1947). He was born Febru- 
ary 12, 1919, in Newark, NJ. He served in 
the U.S. Air Force during World War II. He 
is married, has six children, and resides in 
Boynton Beach, FL. 


Appointment of Walter Gellhorn as a 
Member of the Council of the 
Administrative Conference of the 
United States 


June 7, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Walter Gellhorn to be a 
member of the Council of the Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States for a 
term of 3 years. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1974 Mr. Gellhorn has been a pro- 
fessor emeritus at the Columbia University 
Law School. From 1972 to 1974, he was a 
professor at the Columbia University Law 
School. 

Mr. Gellhorn graduated from Amherst 
College (A.B., 1927), Columbia University 
(L.L.B., 1931), and the University of Penn- 
sylvania (L.L.D., 1963). He was born Sep- 
tember 18, 1906, in St. Louis, MO. Mr. Gell- 
horn is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in New York, NY. 


Appointment of Rebecca Gernhardt 
Range as a Member of the Interagency 
Committee on Women’s Business 
Enterprise 

June 7, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Rebecca Gernhardt Range 
to be a member of the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Women’s Business Enterprise. 
She would succeed Gwendolyn S. King. 
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Ms. Range is currently Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Director of the Office 
of Public Liaison at the White House. Prior 
to this, she was Assistant Secretary for Gov- 
ernmental Affairs at the Department of 
Transportation, 1985-1987; Counsellor to 
the Secretary of Transportation, 1984-1985; 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary for Govern- 
mental Affairs at the Department of Trans- 
portation, 1983-1984. Ms. Range served as 
chief of staff, legislative assistant, and staff 
assistant for Senator Ted Stevens, 1977- 
1983. 


Ms. Range graduated from DePauw Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1976) and Catholic University, 
Columbus School of Law (J.D., 1981). She 
was born October 23, 1954, in Mansfield, 
OH. Ms. Range is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Appointment of Douglas A. Riggs as a 


Member of the Panel of Conciliators of 
the International Centre for the 
Settlement of Investment Disputes 


June 7, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Douglas A. Riggs to be a 
member of the Panel of Conciliators, Inter- 
national Centre for the Settlement of In- 
vestment Disputes for a term of 6 years. He 
would succeed James Coffin Greene. 


Mr. Riggs is currently vice president for 
corporate communication for Pitney Bowes 
World Headquarters in Stamford, CT. Prior 
to this he was General Counsel at the De- 
partment of Commerce, 1985-1988. Mr. 
Riggs has served as Special Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison at the White 
House, 1983-1985, and Associate Director, 
1983. He was a partner with the law firm 
Bogle & Gates, 1980-1983. 


Mr. Riggs graduated Brigham Young Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1966), the University of West 
Virginia (M.S., 1967), and Cornell University 
{J.D., 1973). He served in the United States 
Army, 1967-1970. He was born August 20, 
1944, in Rigby, ID. He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Bethesda, MD. 


Nomination of Charles S. Warner To 

Be United States Alternate Executive 

— of the International Monetary 
un 


June 7, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles S. Warner to be 
United States Alternate Executive Director 
of the International Monetary Fund for a 
term of 2 years. He would succeed Mary 
Kate Bush. 

Since 1986 Mr. Warner has been Deputy 
Director-General for the United Nations In- 
dustrial Development Organization in 
Vienna, Austria. Prior to this he was direc- 
tor for the international trade services for 
Coopers & Lybrand, 1984-1986. He worked 
at the Department of Commerce from 1981 
to 1984 as Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Economic Development Administration and 
Director of the Office of Export Trading 
Company Affairs at the International Trade 
Administration. He was president and chief 
executive officer of the Piedmont Land Co., 
1976-1981; director of finance for the Wil- 
liam P. Lipscomb Co., 1972-1976; and 
chairman and chief executive officer for Ta- 
conic Group, Inc., 1968-1972. 

Mr. Warner graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Virginia (B.A., 1954). He served in the 
United States Marine Corps, 1951-1957. 
Mr. Warner was born September 10, 1931, 
in Washington, DC. He is married and cur- 
rently resides in Vienna, Austria. 


Nomination of James B. Coles To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships 


June 7, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James B. Coles to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships for the term expiring October 27, 
1990. He would succeed Barbara W. 
Schlicher. 

Since 1972 Mr. Coles has been president 
of Coles Communities in San Diego, CA. He 
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has also been involved in several civic and 
community organizations. 

Mr. Coles graduated from San Diego 
State University (B.A., 1967). He served in 
the United States Army, 1960-1963. He was 
born September 29, 1941, in Camden, NJ. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in La Jolla, CA. 


Nomination of Charles L. Hosler, Jr., 
To Be a Member of the National 
Science Board 

June 7, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles L. Hosler, Jr., to 
be a member of the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation, for a 
term expiring May 10, 1994. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

Since 1985 Dr. Hosler has been vice 
president for research and dean of the grad- 
uate school at Pennsylvania State Universi- 
ty. Prior to this he was dean of the College 


of Earth and Mineral Sciences at Pennsylva- 
nia State University, 1966-1985. 

Dr. Hosler graduated from Pennsylvania 
State University (B.S., 1947; MS., 1948; 
Ph.D., 1951). He was born June 3, 1924, in 
Honey Brook, PA. He is married, has four 
children, and resides in State College, PA. 


Nomination of William H. Fite To Be 
an Assistant Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 

June 7, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William H. Fite to be an 
Assistant Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (Bureau 
of Strategic Programs). He would succeed 
Michael A. Mobbs. 

Since 1977 Mr. Fite has been minority 
director for national security affairs on the 
Subcommittee on Arms Control, Interna- 
tional Security, and Science for the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in Washing- 
ton, DC. Prior to this he was legislative as- 
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sistant to Representative William F. Good- 
ling, 1975-1977. 

Mr. Fite graduated from Messiah College 
(B.A., 1970) and Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity (M.A., 1972). He was born April 11, 
1948, in Mechanicsburg, PA. He is married 
and currently resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Appointment of Mark Greenberg as a 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Legislative Affairs 

June 7, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Mark Greenberg to be Special 
Assistant to the President for Legislative Af- 
fairs (Senate) at the White House. 

Prior to joining the White House staff, 
Mr. Greenberg served as administrative as- 
sistant and legislative director for Senator 
Paul Trible of Virginia. He was also chief of 
minority staff of the ways and means com- 
mittee in the Massachusetts State Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Greenberg graduated from Kenyon 
College and received a master of arts 
degree from Claremont Graduate School 
and completed course work on his Ph.D. at 
Boston College. Mr. Greenberg is married, 
has one child, and resides in Alexandria, 
VA. 


Message to the Congress Reporting on 
— Emergency With Respect 
to Iran 


June 7, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This report with respect to Iran is made 
pursuant to section 204(c) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c), and section 505(c) of the 
International Security and Development 
Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa- 
9. This report discusses only matters con- 
cerning the national emergency with re- 
spect to Iran that was declared in Executive 
Order No. 12170 of November 14, 1979, 
and matters relating to Executive Order 
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No. 12613 of October 29, 1987. This report 
covers events through April 30, 1988, in- 
cluding those that occurred since my last 
report under Executive Order No. 12170 
dated November 20, 1987. That report cov- 
ered events through October 15, 1987. 

1. On October 29, 1987, after prior con- 
sultation with the Congress, I issued Execu- 
tive Order No. 12613 invoking, inter alia, 
the authority of the International Security 
and Development Cooperation Act of 1985 
to prohibit the importation of goods and 
services from Iran. As reported to the Con- 
gress on that date, this action was taken in 
response to the actions and policies of the 
Government of Iran in support of terrorism 
and acts of aggression against U.S. forces, 
U.S.-flag vessels, and other merchant vessels 
of nonbelligerent nations engaged in lawful 
and peaceful commerce in international 
waters of the Persian Gulf and territorial 
waters of nonbelligerent nations of that 
region. The Executive Order and my report 
noted that the import prohibition was in 
response to actions of the Government of 
Iran taken after the conclusion of the 
Claims Settlement Agreement of January 
19, 1981 (the “Algiers Accords”). 

Pursuant to Executive Order No. 12613 
(the “Embargo Order”), the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State, issued the Iranian Transac- 
tions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. Part 560 (the 
“ITRs”), administered by the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control (“FAC”). A copy of 
these regulations is attached. 

The ITRs provide, by general license, an 
exception to the import embargo for goods 
in transit at the October 29, 1987, effective 
date of the Embargo Order. Additionally, 
the ITRs provide for importation pursuant 
to specific FAC license for several catego- 
ries of goods of Iranian origin, including 
those (a) imported prior to January 1, 1988, 
pursuant to a contract predating the Em- 
bargo Order, (b) located outside Iran as of 
the effective date of the Embargo Order 
and for which no benefit or payment would 
accrue to Iran after the effective date relat- 
ing to the sale or importation, or (c) re- 
ceived by U.S. claimants pursuant to an 
award of, or in settlement of claims brought 
before, the Iran-United States Claims Tribu- 
nal (see paragraph 2 of this report). 


In the period ended April 30, 1988, FAC 
issued 74 specific licenses for imports of 
goods under preexisting contracts and 94 
specific licenses for goods located outside 
Iran on the effective date of the Embargo 
Order. We believe that nearly all goods eli- 
gible for importation pursuant to the “in 
transit” exception were admitted within 
this reporting period. 

Numerous Customs Service detentions 
and seizures of Iranian-origin goods (includ- 
ing carpets, caviar, dates, pistachios, and 
gold) have taken place, and a number of 
FAC and Customs investigations into poten- 
tial violations of the ITRs are pending. Sev- 
eral of the seizures have led to forfeiture 
actions and imposition of civil monetary 
penalties. An indictment relating to the im- 
portation of 1.7 tons of Iranian caviar was 
returned on April! 21, 1988, in Miami, Flori- 
da. 

2. The Iran-United States Claims Tribunal 
(the “Tribunal’’), established at The Hague 
pursuant to the Algiers Accords, continues 
to make progress in arbitrating the claims 
before it. Since my last report, the Tribunal 
has rendered 42 awards, for a total of 360 
awards. Of that total, 259 have been awards 
in favor of American claimants: 154 of these 
were awards on agreed terms, authorizing 
and approving payment of settlements ne- 
gotiated by the parties, and 105 were deci- 
sions adjudicated on the merits. The Tribu- 
nal has dismissed a total of 25 other claims 
on the merits and 52 for jurisdictional rea- 
sons. Of the 24 remaining awards, two rep- 
resent withdrawals and 22 were in favor of 
Iranian claimants. As of April 30, 1988, total 
payments to successful American claimants 
from the Security Account held by the NV 
Settlement Bank stood at approximately 
$1.051 billion. 

To date, the Security Account has fallen 
below the required balance of $500 million 
11 times. Each time, Iran has replenished 
the account, as required by the Algiers Ac- 
cords, by transferring funds from the sepa- 
rate account held by the NV Settlement 
Bank in which interest on the Security Ac- 
count is deposited. Iran has also replenished 
the account once when it was not required 
by the Accords, for a total of 12 replenish- 
ments. The most recent replenishment oc- 
curred on April 20, 1988, in the amount of 
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$500,000, bringing the total in the Security 
Account to $500,367,792. The aggregate 
amount that has been transferred from the 
interest account to the Security Account is 
approximately $549.5 million. 

In July 1987, the Government of Iran ap- 
pointed Mr. Seyed Khalil Khalilian to re- 
place Dr. Hamid Bahrami-Ahmadi as the 
Iranian arbitrator to Chamber Two. 

3. As stated in my last report, the Tribu- 
nal continues to make progress in the arbi- 
tration of claims of U.S. nationals for 
$250,000 or more. Over 64 percent of the 
nonbank claims have now been disposed of 
through adjudication, settlement, or volun- 
tary withdrawal, leaving 184 such claims on 
the docket. The largest of the large claims, 
the progress of which has been slowed by 
their complexity, are finally being decided, 
sometimes with sizable damage awards to 
the U.S. claimant. Since the last report, 21 
large claims have been decided. One U.S. 
= received an award for $54.4 mil- 

ion. 

4. The Tribunal continues to process 
claims of U.S. nationals against Iran of less 
than $250,000 each. As of April 30, 1988, a 
total of 210 small claims have been re- 
solved, 71 of them since my last report, as a 
result of decisions on the merits, awards on 
agreed terms, or Tribunal orders. Eight 
contested claims have been decided since 
my previous report, raising the total 
number of contested claims decided to 21, 
12 of which favored the American claimant. 
These decisions will help in establishing 
guidelines for the adjudication or settle- 
ment of similar claims. To date, American 
claimants have also received 25 awards on 
agreed terms reflecting settlements of 
claims under $250,000. 

Since my last report, the three Tribunal 
Chambers have selected 53 small claims for 
active arbitration, bringing the total 
number of small claims currently under 
active Tribunal consideration to 185. The 
Tribunal has held hearings in six of these 
claims since my last report. The Tribunal 
has recently decided three significant 
“wrongful expulsion” test cases. The gener- 
al thrust of the holdings in this area is that 
claimants may recover for losses associated 
with expulsion from Iran only when officials 
of the Islamic Revolutionary Government 
perpetrated specific acts directed at the 
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claimant and the claimant clearly left Iran 
as a result of those acts. 

5. In coordination with concerned gov- 
ernment agencies, the Department of State 
continues to present U.S. Government 
claims against Iran, as well as responses by 
the United States Government to claims 
brought against it by Iran. Since my last 
report, the Department has filed pleadings 
in 12 government-to-government claims 
based on contracts for the provision of 
goods and services. 

In five related government-to-govern- 
ment claims, the Tribunal awarded dam- 
ages to Iran Air for aircraft services and 
supplies it found to be owed by U.S. agen- 
cies. With these decisions, the Tribunal to 
date has made five awards in favor of the 
United States and nine in favor of Iran. The 
Tribunal has dismissed 12 claims that had 
been filed by the United States and three 
claims that had been filed by Iran. In addi- 
tion, Iran has withdrawn 13 of its govern- 
ment-to-government claims, while the 
United States has withdrawn five. No gov- 
ernment-to-government claims have been 
finally settled since my last report, so 26 
remain pending. 

The Tribunal has not issued any opinions 
in claims concerning the interpretation or 
performance of various provisions of the Al- 
giers Accords since my last report. One in- 
terpretive dispute brought by Iran was 
withdrawn by Iran and terminated. Iran re- 
cently filed an interpretive dispute in which 
it challenges a claimant’s right to attach Ira- 
nian assets abroad in advance of an award 
by the Tribunal. The Department of State 
has filed two pleadings in interpretive dis- 
putes since my last report. 

6. Since my last report, three bank syndi- 
cates have completed negotiations with 
Bank Markazi Jomhouri Islami Iran (“Bank 
Markazi,” Iran’s central bank) and have 
been paid a total of $691,912.40 for interest 
accruing for the period January 1-18, 1981 
(“January Interest”). These payments were 
made from Dollar Account No. 2 at the 
Bank of England. 

As indicated in my report of June 16, 
1987, on May 4, 1987, the Tribunal directed 
that about $454 million in Iranian funds 
held at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York (“FRBNY”) be transferred to the Bank 
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of England for credit to the account of 
Bank Markazi. These funds were trans- 
ferred on May 13, 1987, with my approval. 
The Tribunal’s May 4, 1987, order also di- 
rected that the United States and Iran 
pursue the settlement of remaining claims 
pending against the FRBNY account from 
which the money was transferred, and an 
amount was reserved for those claims. On 
April 13, 1988, FRBNY, acting on behalf of 
the United States Government, and Bank 
Markazi, acting on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Iran, agreed on the disposition of 
the remaining Iranian funds held at 
FRBNY. As a result, on April 15, 1988, 
$37.9 million not needed to cover any of 
the claims pending against the account at 
FRBNY were returned, as required under 
the Tribunal’s order. Further, a procedure 
was established for the disposition of the 
remaining claims—which are claims of bank 
syndicates of which a U.S. bank is a 
member—against the remainder of these 
funds (approximately $31.6 million). 

7. Since my last report, there has been 
one amendment to the Iranian Assets Con- 


trol Regulations, 31 C.F.R. Part 535 (the 
“Regulations”), administered by the Office 
of Foreign Assets Control. On January 26, 
1988, FAC established administrative proce- 
dures for the imposition of civil monetary 
penalties for violation of the Regulations, as 
provided in section 206 of the International 


Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1705. 53 Fed. Reg. 7355 (March 8, 
1988). A copy of these amendments to the 
Regulations is attached. The new prepen- 
alty and penalty procedures do not alter 
substantive obligations imposed by the Reg- 
ulations. 

There have been no amendments to the 
Iranian Transactions Regulations since their 
publication on November 17, 1987. 

8. The situation reviewed above contin- 
ues to implicate important diplomatic, fi- 
nancial, and legal interests of the United 
States and its nationals and presents an un- 
usual challenge to the national security and 
foreign policy of the United States. The Ira- 
nian Assets Control Regulations issued pur- 
suant to Executive Order No. 12170 contin- 
ue to play an important role in structuring 
our relationship with Iran and in enabling 
the United States properly to implement 
the Algiers Accords. Similarly, the Iranian 


Transactions Regulations issued pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 12613 continue to ad- 
vance important objectives in combatting 
international terrorism. I shall continue to 
exercise the powers at my disposal to deal 
with these problems and will continue to 
report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 7, 1988. 


Announcement of the 1988-1989 
White House Fellows 


June 7, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointments of the 1988-1989 White House 
fellows. This is the 24th class of fellows 
since the program began in 1964. The 14 
fellows were chosen from among 825 appli- 
cants and screened by 11 regional panels. 
The President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships, chaired by Vice Admiral 
James B. Stockdale, USN, Retired, inter- 
viewed the 33 national finalists before rec- 
ommending the 14 persons to the Presi- 
dent. Their year of government service will 
begin September 1, 1988. 

Fellows serve for 1 year as Special Assist- 
ants to the Vice President, members of the 
Cabinet, and the President’s principal staff. 
In addition to the work assignments, the 
fellowship includes an education program 
that parallels and broadens the unique ex- 
perience of working at the highest levels of 
the Federal Government. The program is 
open to U.S. citizens in the early stages of 
their careers and from all occupations and 
professions. Federal Government employ- 
ees are not eligible, with the exception of 
career Armed Forces personnel. Leader- 
ship, character, intellectual and professional 
ability, and commitment to community and 
nation are the principal criteria employed 
in the selection of fellows. 

Applications for the 1989-1990 program 
are available from the President’s Commis- 
sion on White House Fellowships, 712 Jack- 
son Place, NW, Washington, DC. 20503. 
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The 1988-89 White House fellows are: 


Bradford B. Baker, 28, of Florida. Mr. Baker, an 
entrepreneur, is currently president of Ad- 
vanced Printer Technologies, Inc. He is very 
active in his community, where he has served 
as president of the Venice, Florida, Chamber of 
Commerce; a director of the United Way; and 
as vice president of the Triangle Economic De- 
velopment Association. 

Jeffrey W. Colyer, 28, of Kansas. Dr. Colyer is 
currently a surgical resident at the Washington 
Hospital Center. He has worked with the Inter- 
national Medical Corps, designing surgical 
medic training programs and setting up surgi- 
cal clinics for the Afghan freedom fighters. In 
addition to his medical background, he re- 
ceived his master’s degree in international rela- 
tions from Cambridge University. 

Charles P. Garcia, 27, of the Republic of 
Panama. Captain Garcia serves in the U.S. Air 
Force. He was born in Washington, DC, and 
raised in Panama, where he is currently sta- 
tioned. A graduate of the U.S. Air Force Acade- 
my, he was chairman of the cadet honor com- 
mittee. He is the editor-in-chief of the US- 
SOUTHCOM Intelligence Quarterly. 

Jonathan D. George, 31, of California. Captain 
George is currently serving as a U-2 instructor 
pilot for the U.S. Air Force. He is the recipient 
of the coveted Koren Kolligian Jr. Trophy; the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for heroism in 
flight, and the Humanitarian Service Medal. 
He is a member of the Comanche Nation of 
Oklahoma. 

David E. Greenberg, 38, of Colorado. Mr. Green- 
berg is a communications consultant and news- 
paper columnist in Denver, CO. Active in his 
community, he is president of the board of 
directors of the Denver Children’s Museum, a 
trustee of the American Center for Internation- 
al Leadership, an adviser to Governor Romer’s 
Task Force on AIDS, and a member of the 
Chancellor’s Advisory Board at the University 
of Colorado at Denver. 

Nancy J. Kelly, 32, of Connecticut. Mrs. Kelly is 
a recent graduate of the Harvard Law School 
and the Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard University. While at Harvard, she was 
director of the Community Revitalization 
Project. A magna cum laude graduate of Yale 
University, she was a Harry Truman Scholar 
and Banner Bearer for Saybrook College. © 

Michael T. Lempres, 28, of California. Mr. 
Lempres is an attorney with the law firm of 
McCutchen, Doyle, Brown & Enersen in San 
Francisco. A graduate of Dartmouth University 
and the Boalt Hall School of Law at the Uni- 
versity of California, he has served as a law 
clerk for the Honorable Robert P. Aguilar, U.S. 
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District Judge for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia. 


Alan W. Marty, 31, of Texas. Mr. Marty is cur- 
rently a regional sales manager for Applied Ma- 
terials, Inc., where he has generated record 
sales. After receiving his bachelor’s degree in 
materials science engineering from Iowa State 
University, he earned master’s of business ad- 
ministration and education degrees at Stanford 
University. 

Mark E. Readinger, 35, of Texas. Mr. Readinger 
is currently the senior strategic planner for 
Texas Instruments, Inc. He is a graduate of the 
US. Military Academy and served in the armor 
branch of the U.S. Army from 1975 through 
1980. He serves on the board of directors of his 
local Boys and Girls Club and is active in other 
civic organizations. 

Mitchell B. Reiss, 30, of New York. Mr. Reiss is 
an attorney with the firm of Fried, Frank, 
Harris, Schriver & Jacobson in New York City. 
He has received a bachelor’s degree from Wil- 
liams College, a master’s degree from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, a doc- 
torate from Oxford University, and a law 
degree from Columbia Law School. His disser- 
tation was published and nominated for four 
national book awards. 


John E. Shephard, Jr.. 32, of New York. Major 
Shephard is a U.S. Army officer currently 
teaching at the U.S. Military Academy. A grad- 
uate of the U.S. Military Academy, he earned a 
master’s degree from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. His articles on civil-military 
relations have appeared in professional journals 
and on the editorial pages of the Wall Street 
Journal and the Washington Post. 


David L. Simms, 31, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Simms is currently a manager with Bain and 
Company in Boston. He is a summa cum laude 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he earned degrees in economics and 
applied science. He is a graduate of the Har- 
vard University joint J.D./M.B.A. program. He 
has served as a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania and on the management board 
for Christians for Urban Justice/Habitat for Hu- 
manity. 

Clifford L. Stanley, 41, of Virginia. Lt. Colonel 
Stanley is a U.S. Marine Corps officer currently 
attending the National War College. He earned 
a master’s degree with honors from Johns Hop- 
kins University. He has been awarded the Mer- 
itorious Service Medal, Navy Commendation 
Medal, and the Navy Achievement Medal. 

Patrick M. Walsh, 33, of Texas. Lt. Commander 
Walsh is a U.S. naval officer currently attend- 
ing the Armed Forces Staff College. A graduate 
of the U.S. Naval Academy, he is an accom- 
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plished naval aviator. He has served aboard 
five aircraft carriers, as an operational test di- 
rector for the Chief of Naval Operations and as 
a member of the Blue Angels. He has been 
active in the Big Brothers and the Make-a-Wish 
Foundation. 


Appointment of Michael J. Astrue as 
Associate Counsel to the President 


June 8, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Michael J. Astrue to be Associ- 
ate Counsel to the President. He will suc- 
ceed Peter D. Keisler. 


From 1985 to 1988, Mr. Astrue served in 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services as counselor to the Commissioner 
of Social Security; legal counsel to the 
Deputy Commissioner for Programs, Social 
Security Administration; and Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Human Services 
Legislation. In addition, he was an associate 
with the law firm of Ropes and Gray in 
Boston (1984-1985) and a law clerk to the 
Honorable Walter J. Skinner, U.S. District 
Court Judge for the District of Massachu- 
setts (1983-1984). 

Mr. Astrue graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1978) and Harvard Law School 
(J.D., 1983). He was born October 1, 1956, 
in Fort Dix, NJ. Mr. Astrue is married, has 
one child, and is a resident of Belmont, MA. 


Appointment of Kevin H. Kruke as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Public Liaison 

June 8, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Kevin H. Kruke to be Special 
Assistant to the President and Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Public Liaison. He 
will succeed Donald A. Danner. 


Since 1986 Mr. Kruke has served as the 
executive vice president of the American 


Trucking Association’s Foundation and the 
Trucking Research Institute. From 1985 to 
1986, Mr. Kruke worked at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation, where he served as 
a congressional relations officer in the 
Office of Intergovernmental Affairs. From 
1976 to 1984, Mr. Kruke served in a variety 
of positions at the Highway Users Federa- 
tion for Safety and Mobility. 

A 1975 graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee, Mr. Kruke received 
his B.A. in economics. He received his 
master of philosophy degree from George 
Washington University, specializing in envi- 
ronmental economics and industrial organi- 
zation, in 1985. He was born April 22, 1954, 
in Wauwatosa, WI, and resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination of Keith Lapham Brown 
To Be United States Am dor to 
Denmark 


June 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Keith Lapham Brown to 
be Ambassador to Denmark. He would suc- 
ceed Terence A. Todman, who has served 
with distinction in Denmark for more than 
4¥2 years. 

Mr. Brown is an attorney at law and a 
member of the Texas, Oklahoma, and Colo- 
rado Bar Associations. He was a founder 
and original partner of Vail Associates and 
served as a director for many years. Mr. 
Brown has served as a director of the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado; Griffith Realty, 
Inc.; Caulkins Oil Co.; National Western 
Stock Show Association; Boys Club of 
Denver, Inc.; Boys Club of America, Inc.; 
and the Colorado State Bank. He is an hon- 
orary trustee and past president of the 
board of Colorado Academy. He serves on 
the Advisory Board for the Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies, Washington, 
DC. He is chairman of the International 
Institute of Education/Denver World Af- 
fairs Council and is a past executive board 
member for Downtown Denver, Inc. Mr. 
Brown served as the United States Ambas- 
sador to Lesotho from 1982 to 1983 and is a 
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member of the Council of American Am- 
bassadors. He was most recently the chair- 
man of the Republican National Finance 
Committee in Washington, DC. 


Mr. Brown attended the University of Illi- 
nois, the University of Texas, Northwestern 
University Law School, and graduated from 
the University of Texas Law School (LL.B., 
1949). He served in the United States Navy 
from 1943 to 1946. He was born June 18, 
1925, in Sterling, IL. Mr. Brown is married, 
has three children, and resides in Denver, 
Co. 


Nomination of Michael H. Newlin To 
Be United States Representative to the 
Vienna Office of the United Nations 
and Deputy Representative to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 


June 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael H. Newlin, of 
Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as the Representative of the United 
States of America to the Vienna Office of 
the United Nations and Deputy Representa- 
tive of the United States of America to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, with 
the rank of Ambassador. He would succeed 
Bruce Chapman. 


Mr. Newlin is a career diplomat who 
joined the Foreign Service in 1952. He has 
held posts in Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa, as well as in the Department of 
State and the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations. Mr. Newlin was Ambassador to Al- 
geria from 1981 to 1985. He is currently 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Consular Affairs. 

Mr. Newlin graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1949; M.B.A., 1951). He was 
born May 16, 1926, in Greensboro, NC. Mr. 
Newlin is married, has one child, and re- 
sides in Bethesda, MD. 
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Nomination of William G. Goetz To Be 
a Member of the National Advisory 
Council on Educational Research and 
Improvement 


June 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William G. Goetz to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Educational Research and Improvement 
for a term expiring September 30, 1990. He 
would succeed Onalee McGraw. 

Since 1967 Mr. Goetz has been dean of 
the school of business and administration, 
and the executive vice president of the 
Dickinson State University Foundation at 
Dickinson State University. He has also 
served since 1987 as assistant minority 
leader in the North Dakota House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Goetz graduated from Minot State 
University (B.A., 1966) and the University of 
North Dakota (M.A., 1967). He was born 
January 6, 1944, in Hazen, ND. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in 
Dickinson, ND. 


Appointment of Helen M. Scheirbeck 
as a Member of the National Advisory 
Council on Indian Education 


June 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Helen M. Scheirbeck to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Indian Education for a term expiring 
September 29, 1990. She would succeed 
Thomas E. Sawyer. 

Since 1987 Ms. Scheirbeck has been de- 
velopment director of the Indian Cultural 
Center in Pembroke, NC. Prior to this, she 
was director of the American Indian Na- 
tions Region, Save the Children Federation, 
in Westport, CT, 1982-1987, and director of 
the Indian Information Programs, Lumbee 
Regional Development Association, 1981- 
1982. Ms. Scheirbeck also served with the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1980-1981. 

Ms. Scheirbeck graduated from Berea 
College (B.S., 1958) and Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute and State University (Ed.D., 
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1980). She was born August 21, 1935, in 
Lumberton, NC. She has one child and re- 
sides in Fairfax, VA. 


Nomination of Roland W. Schmitt To 
Be a Member of the National Science 


June 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Roland W. Schmitt to be a 
member of the National Science Board, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, for a term expir- 
ing May 10, 1994. This is a reappointment. 

Dr. Schmitt is currently president of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, 
NY. Prior to this, Dr. Schmitt was with 
General Electric from 1951 to 1986, serving 
most recently as senior vice president for 
science and technology, 1986-1988; and 
senior vice president for corporate research 
and development, 1980-1986. 


Dr. Schmitt graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Texas (B.A., 1947; B.S., 1947; M.A., 
1948) and Rice University (Ph.D., 1951). He 
was born July 24, 1923, in Seguin, TX. Dr. 
Schmitt is married, has four children, and 
resides in Rexford, NY. 


Nomination of James B. Werson To Be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships 


June 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James B. Werson to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships for the term expiring October 27, 
1991. He would succeed Alfred J. Fleischer, 
Sr. 

Since 1947 Mr. Werson has been with the 
law firm of Severson, Werson, Berke and 
Malchior in San Francisco, CA, and current- 
ly serves as president. Mr. Werson was with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation from 
1942 to 1946. 


Mr. Werson graduated from the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley (A.B., 1938) and 
Boalt Hall School of Law, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley (J.D., 1942). He was born 
December 29, 1916, in Butte, MT. He is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
El] Cerrito, CA. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Pro-Life Act of 1988 


June 8, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit for your immedi- 
ate and favorable consideration the “Presi- 
dent’s Pro-Life Act of 1988.” This important 
legislation carries out my commitment to 
protect the rights of unborn children by 
prohibiting any Federal dollars from being 
used to fund abortion unless a mother’s life 
would be physically endangered by carrying 
the fetus to term. 

Since the legalization of abortion on 
demand in 1973, there have been an esti- 
mated 21 million abortions in this country. 
The bill I am sending you has been named 
the “President’s Pro-Life Act of 1988” to 
emphasize the urgent need to reduce the 
number of abortions in this country and to 
reaffirm life’s sacred position in our Nation. 

The findings that would underlie the 
mandate of the statute point out that abor- 
tion takes the life of a living human being, 
that there is no right to abortion secured by 
the Constitution, and that the Supreme 
Court erred in its decision in Roe v. Wade 
in failing to recognize the humanity of the 
unborn child. 

The key provision of the bill would enact, 
on a permanent and government-wide 
basis, the anti-abortion provision—common- 
ly known as the Hyde Amendment—that is 
included annually in the appropriation act 
for the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Enacting this prohibition on the 
funding of abortion in general legislation 
will extend its application to all agencies 
and to all Federal funds. 

None are more powerless than the 
unborn. I urge you to pass this measure 
promptly and thereby join me in helping to 
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protect their rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 8, 1988. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Luncheon With Regional 


June 8, 1988 


The President. Well, if you don’t feel wel- 
come already, welcome to the White 
House. There’s a story we had in Hollywood 
about Cecil B. deMille, the producer of all 
those great historical spectacles. It was after 
the big earthquake in March 1933. And a 
famous actress of that time, Janet Gaynor, 
had been in one of the studio buildings 
when the quake began and all the shaking 
took place. And when it was over and the 
ground had stopped moving, she turned to 
a friend and said, “I thought for a moment 
we’d dropped into one of those deMille pic- 
tures.” That’s just how I felt last week, 
during the Moscow summit—dropped into a 
grand historical moment. I know that you 
have questions to ask about the summit, 
and I don’t want to take too much time at 
the start, but I thought I’d quickly review 
what we set out to do and what we did. 

As you know, our relationship with the 
Soviets is like a table. It’s built on four legs: 
arms reduction, resolving of regional con- 
flicts, improvement of human rights within 
the Soviet Union, and expansion of bilateral 
exchanges. The Soviets have indicated 
many times that they’d prefer the discus- 
sions be confined to the arms issues alone, 
but we believe that sustained improvement 
in relations can’t rest stably on one leg. We 
saw what happened in the détente period 
of the early seventies. There were arms and 
trade agreements and what was billed as a 
general thaw, but because of Soviet behav- 
ior in so many areas, these could not be 
sustained. Weapons are a sign of tensions, 
not a cause of them. I know all of you have 
heard me say this time and again, but let 
me repeat it here: Nations do not distrust 
each other because they’re armed; they are 
armed because they distrust each other. 

And we began building our new relation- 
ship with the Soviets 7% years ago. 
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Strengthening America’s defenses was and 
is part of it. Our zero-option proposal for 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles was 
part of it, coupled with NATO’s deploy- 
ment of Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missiles. It was a carrot-and-stick re- 
sponse to the highly destabilizing deploy- 
ment of the Soviet INF missiles. Our poli- 
cies regarding emigration from the Soviet 
Union, human rights problems, and the 
Soviet presence in a variety of Third World 
conflicts were also aspects of it. 

Progress was stalled for a long time. The 
Soviets tested our resolve, and that of our 
allies, at the bargaining table and in the 
deployment of INF weapons. They also 
went through a series of leaders, none of 
whom lived long enough to change the 
longstanding Brezhnev-era policies. That 
was one of my problems, my delay in get- 
ting started in dealings with the Soviet 
Union—they kept dying on me. And now, 
under Mr. Gorbachev, the Soviets have a 
leader who appears to want to change 
things and who may actually be able to 
change things. Internally, his promotion of 
perestroika and glasnost gives us hope, al- 
though we remember that old American 
political adage: “Trust everybody, but cut 
the cards.” In foreign affairs, he’s begun the 
withdrawal from Afghanistan and agreed to 
our zero option for INF, something the So- 
viets spent a number of years denouncing. 

I hope you'll forgive me for saying this, 
but too often in the past, it’s appeared to 
me that coverage of summits has been 
geared more to the hunt for headlines than 
to the realities of business. If there wasn’t 
the blockbuster agreement, a summit was 
dismissed. In fact, each of my four meetings 
with Mr. Gorbachev has produced signifi- 
cant steps forward. Take just one area: re- 
duction in the level of strategic arms. In 
Geneva the General Secretary and I agreed 
to the concept of 50-percent reductions; 
and in Reykjavik, on numerical limits for 
warheads and delivery vehicles; in Washing- 
ton, on intensive work to complete a 
START treaty, including comprehensive 
verification provisions building on those in 
the INF treaty. An in Moscow, we moved 
forward in reaching an agreement on an 
experiment to improve the verification of 
existing nuclear testing treaties, and an- 
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other agreement on notification of strategic 
ballistic missile launches. 

I’ve heard repeated many times the old 
rule that you should never go to a summit 
unless everything has been fully scripted in 
advance. Well, as you might have guessed, I 
don’t fully accept that. I can’t tell you the 
shock the first time when they said that we 
should put out the statement in advance 
that we were going to finish the summit 
with. I believe that if relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union are 
genuinely to improve, from time to time 
the top leaders must step in and exercise 
leadership. They must agree on a common 
set of broad goals so that those under them 
have a clear and common green light to 
move forward. That’s been the purpose and 
the accomplishment of these four summits. 

Today we can say, with caution, that we 
may be entering a new era of U.S. and 
Soviet relations. It’s been a long time 
coming, but unlike past improvements that 
saw only a brief day, I think this one will 
have a broad and stable footing. If the Sovi- 
ets want it to grow, it can, and it will. 

And now, rather than going on, I know 
that you have questions that you want to 
ask and that I want to answer. Think of 
what a refreshing change this will be for 
me—to hear someone shout a question and 
realize it’s not Sam Donaldson [ABC 
News]. [Laughter] 

Yes? 


Transition to the New Administration 


Q. I’m not close to Sam, I’m afraid—back- 
ground, at least. I’d like to ask you: With 
the administration coming to a close, and in 
your own mind and the mind of many 
others, so much accomplished at the 
summit, how are you going to prepare for 
the transition—whether it’s a Republican or 
Democratic administration—so that you can 
continue what you've started? And I have a 
followup I'd like to ask. 

The President. Well, I'll be pretty handi- 
capped if it goes one way. But if it goes the 
way I'd like it to ga—George Bush, who has 
been a part of everything that we’ve ac- 
complished in these several years—why, I 
would want to point out to my successor 
the things that we didn’t get accomplished 
that are still needed: the improvement in 
the whole budgeting process, the line-item 


veto and what it means. As a Governor for 
8 years, I did 943 line-item vetoes without 
ever being overridden once, and we left the 
State with a surplus, not a deficit. But, no, 
I'll want to be of help if I can, but there are 
a number of things that in these succeeding 
months we're still going to try to get for- 
ward. 

Q. My followup is: Nothing is going to be 
accomplished in terms of an arms agree- 
ment without your support, even after 
you're out of office. Do you think there 
should be some kind of formalized relation- 
ship between yourself and the next Presi- 
dent and next administration so that you 
could be privy to what’s being prepared 
along the way? 

The President. Well, let me say, there is 
such a situation or arrangement now. Regu- 
larly we keep each of the former Presidents 
informed in writing with the policies and 
where we are and things like the summit 
and all of that. That goes on regularly, and 
they’re all kept completely informed. And I 
think that’s all that an ex-President should 
ask for. 


Soviet-U.S. START Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, Paul Linnman, from 
KATV in Portland, Oregon. Acknowledging 
that you are pleased with the progress 
made in Moscow and your administration— 
there is the possibility of agreement before 
your term ends. Will you press for that if it 
becomes realistic to include going so far as 
to invoking your powers to recall Congress 
for ratification? 

The President. Oh, I wouldn’t mind re- 
calling them for anything. [Laughter] No, 
the thing is—let me make clear that we 
have refrained from setting deadlines. I 
think the idea to set down some line and 
then you find yourself tempted to agree to 
something less good than it could be, but 
because of the deadline—so, if it isn’t, I'd 
think it would be great if the START agree- 
ment could be finished, the negotiations go 
on between our representatives. If that 
could be done before I left office and it 
could be signed, that would be fine, be- 
cause then we could move on to some other 
things that need dealing with—convention- 
al weapons and so forth. But if it isn’t, why, 
we'll just keep on negotiating and then try 
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to impress on whoever comes in next where 
we are. 

I’ve got to come over to this side here 
sometime. 


1988 Presidential Candidates 


Q. My name is Ted Trulock. I’m with 
WCTV in Tallahassee, Florida. We both 
went to Dixon High School—— 

The President. Welll 

Q. —in Dixon, Illinois. Anyway, sir, 
what I was going to ask you about was the 
Democratic side on Presidential politics. 
How do you see the Reverend Jackson’s 
campaign? Do you think that he is a viable 
Vice Presidential candidate? Can you give 
us some advice? I’d like to follow up, if I 
could. 

The President. Well, I hate to give any 
suggestions that might be of help to the 
other side. But there’s no question that he 
has impressed a great number of followers. 
And I want to say—and without any infer- 
ence to any racial difference or anything—I 
would have to say that I find myself in 
great disagreement with policies that he has 
proposed, as well as those of the other can- 
didate, Dukakis. But I think that goes with 
the game. They obviously have different 
goals in mind than we have. But I think 
he’s certainly been a viable candidate all 
- the way. 

Q. Your friend George Bush seems to be 
having some problems in California. What 
can you do to help him there? 

The President. Everything | can. I’ve had 
to be neutral for a long time—until there 
was a definite candidate—because in this 
job you are titular head of the party, so you 
have to remain neutral. But as I say,. he’s 
been a part of everything that we've ac- 
complished in this administration. 

Soviet People 

Q. I’m Sharon Crockett, from LAC Radio 
in Nashville. What is your impression of the 
people of the Soviet Union—just the regular 
people? 

The President. My opinion of the—— 

Q. The people—just the plain old every- 
day working people in the Soviet Union. 

. President. In the Soviet Union? 

. Yes. 


The President. There are several people 
at my table here that are going to have to 
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listen again. One of the most exciting 
things—I couldn’t believe it, after all the 
years of propaganda that we’re all villains 
on this side of the ocean and everything. 
The Soviet people were the warmest, 
friendliest, nicest people you could ever 
meet. Everyplace we went, whether it was 
night or day, the streets would be lined 
with thousands of them, as if there was 
going to be a parade—and their friendly 
waves. And then in the opportunities when 
we did have a chance to get out in the 
street and come in contact with them, and 
they all wanted to shake hands and visit. 
They were really wonderful. And I’m going 
to add something in there that you didn’t 
ask, but that I had said once before up here. 
I voiced this a few times when I had a 
chance publicly in the Soviet Union: that 
not only were they all so wonderful and 
friendly, but I think the women of the 
Soviet Union are the biggest and most pow- 
erful stabilizing force in that society. 
They’re just wonderful. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Cameron 
Harper. I’m from KTVK Television in Phoe- 
nix. And I heard you say in speeches that 
the summit was a turning point in East- 
West affairs, and you’ve said that it planted 
the seeds of freedom and liberty. Vice 
President George Bush, as recently as yes- 
terday, was saying that he’s not so sure, that 
he’s not sure it represents a fundamental 
change in direction in the Soviet Union and 
its relations with this country. Is he reading 
a different set of briefing papers, perhaps? 

The President. No, and I think he’s being 
as careful as we all must be. It’s all right to 
be optimistic and all of that, but I—I’m not 
a linguist, but I learned a Russian proverb, 
and Gorbachev wishes to hell I hadn't. 
[Laughter] It is: Dovorey no provorey. It 
means trust, but verify. And we have the 
greatest verification worked out in the INF 
treaty that’s ever taken place. There will 
be, I think, sixty-some Americans perma- 
nently stationed in the Soviet Union, and 
they will have as many of theirs permanent- 
ly stationed here. And that’s never been 
attempted in any treaties before. 

There’s a young lady there. Yes? 
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General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, you know Mikhail Gor- 
bachev probably better than any American, 
have had four summits with him, spent 
many hours one-on-one with him. If he has 
the good fortune to have your good health 
and stamina, he could conceivably be the 
Secretary General for 20-25 years. I’d like 
first your impressions of the man and any 
advice you might offer to the next Presi- 
dent on going toe-to-toe with Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. 

The President. Well, 1 have known a 
number of their leaders and met with a 
number of their leaders before, and I must 
say this: He is different. And this doesn’t 
mean I mean that you lower your guard 
precipitantly at all, but he definitely—his 
perestroika—and I read his book [“Peres- 
troika”}—and glasnost—he definitely wants 
changes in the social structure there. And 
he’s faced with a great economic problem, 
literally a basket case. And he has plans, 
and these other things I’ve just mentioned 
are part of his plan for trying to build up 
the economy and make it more viable than 
it presently is. And I have to say that I 
think the Russian people have taken to both 
of these, glasnost and perestroika, and have 
a far better feeling about their system. I 
didn’t run into the kind of cynicism that 
I’ve seen so often in the past among them. 
And I think that Margaret Thatcher was 
right when she said, “He’s someone you can 
do business with.” 


Meetings With the Regional Press 


Q. Mr. President, Howard Caldwell, from 
Indianapolis, Indiana. In light of the heavy 
coverage of the summit, I’m curious why 
you invited us out here today. Were you 
dissatisfied about coverage? [Laughter] 

The President. No, let me tell you. We’ve 
gone too long without people like you being 
here. I started in the beginning having sev- 
eral times a year people like yourselves 
from all over the country here in this same 
room and doing what we’re doing right 
now, because I recognize that your only 
sources of information were coming from 
certain elements of the press within the 
beltway and in the East here, and I some- 
times have found some of those sources 
biased. And I thought that you had a right 


to be able to ask, and you ask good ques- 
tions, too. 

This young lady here, and then I'll get 
you. 

1988 Presidential Candidates 

Q. This is to play off the question that 
was asked to you earlier. I’m Nancy Chan- 
dler, from WITI-TV in Milwaukee. I’m 
wondering, with the approaching election, 
you knowing Gorbachev, if you had talked 
at all—certainly we know your preference 
in the Presidential race—if he had ex- 
pressed one way or another which candi- 
date he might appreciate negotiating with | 
in the future. : 

The President. No, 1 think he’s been very 
careful to not ever get into that subject, and 
he’s never brought that up or not. But I’ve 
made it plain to him that I’m going to do 
everything I can to impress upon my suc- 
cessor where we are and what the goals 
should continue to be. 

Now, that young man. 

American Indians 

Q. Mr. President, some remarks you 
made in Moscow caused great consternation 
among Indian leaders. One of the kinder 
assessments was by Navajo Tribal Chairman 
Peter McDonald, who happens to be a Re- 
publican and suggested it might behoove 
you to visit the Navajo reservation this fall. 
I’m wondering whether you have any re- 
grets about the remarks you made about 
American Indians in Moscow and what the 
chances are of you visiting the Navajo reser- 
vation this fall. 

The President. Well, I don’t know wheth- 
er I can, whether the schedule will 
permit—I’m still trying to find the fellow 
that tells me where—I’m going to be doing 
every 15 minutes every day. But, no, I 
don’t regret that, and I do think that there 
were mistakes made back in the very begin- 
ning of our country with regard to the Indi- 
ans and the manner of handling them. But 
the question that I was answering was in 
effect—was that somehow I had refused to 
meet with them. I’ve never refused to meet 
with any Americans and certainly haven’t 
refused to meet with them and have on a 
number of occasions. And I don’t know just 
what the specific complaint is, but I know 
that we’ve been doing for a long time our 
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utmost to provide education for those who 
wanted to maintain Indian life as it was on 
the reservation, in contrast to those who 
leave and come out and join the rest of us 
and become more like us. 

I’ve got to turn back this way again. May 
I go back here once, and then I'll come to 
you. 


Soviet and U.S. Space Operations 

Q. Mr. Reagan, Steve Rondinaro, WESH 
Television, Orlando. Thank you for having 
us for lunch. I enjoyed the fingerbowl. 
[Laughter] Let me ask you, sir—our area 
covers the Kennedy Space Center. We 
’ follow space very closely and paid a lot of 
attention to Mr. Gorbachev’s first motions 
about a joint mission to Mars. Did you 
weigh that prospect at allP Do you see that 
happening? And how do you view our 
space program, as opposed to where their’s 
is. They just put three cosmonauts up yes- 
terday? 

The President. Yes, there’s no question 
but that the Challenger tragedy has put us 
behind, and we are back of where our 
schedule called for—because we wanted to 
be underway on a space station by this 
time. With regard to the Mars trip—inci- 
dentally, we’ve already sent a craft to Mars, 
as you know, in the past—taken some pic- 
tures that make you wonder why anyone 
would want to go there. [Laughter] But 
they’ve specified theirs would be un- 
manned, also. I have turned that over to 
our people in that field because I don’t 
know just exactly what the scheduling prob- 
lems are for getting us back into operation 
again and whether that would set us back. 
But I’m going to wait for their reporting 
before making a decision on whether we do 
something jointly. 

Q. They have a space station up already. I 
know you wanted to have ours up there by 
1990, originally. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Do you have a money battle to make 
that happen? Will that become reality? 

The President. Well, as I say, we were set 
back by that tragedy and then the extensive 
research and all that went on so that we 
wouldn’t have a repeat. And so, we're 
behind. There’s no question, we’re behind 
schedule in all of our space activity other 
than the things that we put aloft, such as 
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the satellites that can give us the weather 
and that can photograph the Earth as if 
they were—{laughter}—just on the second 
floor and so forth, that type of thing. But 
generally we are behind schedule, and right 
now, as I understand, we’re having a little 
problem—since the explosion in one of our 
rocket fuel plants, we’re having trouble. 

Q. Mr. President, Bill Bayer, from Miami. 
You’re coming to Miami later this month, I 
understand, but some of the Cuban-Ameri- 
can community and many of the people 
down there say that the Reagan administra- 
tion has betrayed us. You’ve heard this, of 
course. 

The President. Yes. 


Cuba 


Q. Okay. What is your answer to this? Of 
course, betrayal is a very provocative word, 
but nonetheless it’s bounced around the 
headlines all over the country. What would 
you answer them? And then I have a fol- 
lowup. 

The President. 1 would answer that 
they’re misinformed. We certainly haven’t 
betrayed them, nor is there anything to this 
idea that we’ve softened up our relationship 
with Castro. As you know, we were instru- 
mental—in fact I would think that we were 
the ones that got the United Nations to au- 
thorize a team to go to Castro—or to Cuba 
and look into the charges of violation of 
human rights there. So, no, we’re not doing 
anything of that kind. Since Cardinal 
O’Connor went down there, if it is true that 
he is going to release several hundred of 
their political prisoners, I have firsthand 
knowledge of what those prisoners have 
been going through, and some of them for 
more than 20 years, and the torture that 
they’ve gone through. But before I would 
take Castro’s word as to the number and 
that he’s releasing the bulk of them—only a 
few—no, I’d want somebody else to be 
there counting. 

Regional Conflicts 

Q. Mr. President, did the subject of the 
backyard, the Caribbean and South Amer- 
ica, come up during the Moscow summit at 
all, and the cancer of communism seeping 
through? 

The President. We always bring that up 
in connection with that one thing about re- 
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gional activities and regional developments. 
You don’t get definite and specific yes and 
no answers to things. We think that there is 
a big improvement—the Afghanistan thing 
that has happened. We think that there is a 
probability—maybe I should say possibility, 
but I believe even a probability of now 
relief in Angola from this same kind of a 
situation. But, yes, they know our feelings, 
and we have laid out the places where we 
believe that something must be done. 

Ms. Board. We have time for one more 
question. 

Q. Mr. President, Ray Briem, of ABC, Los 
Angeles. And first of all, as a member of the 
Rotary Club of Pacific Palisades, we know 
you're an honorary member, and after Janu- 
ary, we invite you back. [Laughter] 

The President. Thank you. 


ABM Treaty and the Strategic Defense 
Initiative 

Q. Regarding SDI, a few months ago you 
said that the Soviets may be preparing to 
break out of the ABM treaty and deploy a 
nationwide ABM system. Did you talk that 
over with Mr. Gorbachev? And what was 
his answer? 

The President. Oh, we have told him that 
we believe that they’re in violation. We 
know they’re in violation of the ABM 
treaty, particularly with Krasnoyarsk. And 
we’ve made it plain that we know that and 
that that is going to be factored in in any of 
our dealings, and particularly with SDI. 

We know that they have been spending 
far more on defensive programs than we 
have with SDI. But evidently their technol- 
ogy must not have kept pace with ours, 
because our system is one that I think, in 
spite of some of the pessimists who claim 
otherwise, that it is a research program 
aimed at a target. And the research has— 
there have been a number of break- 
throughs that has made most of our scien- 
tists optimistic that it is a system that can 
work. And if it can, I have often said—and 
have said to General Secretary Gorba- 
chev—that this could be the answer to the 
dream of no more nuclear weapons if we 
could make them obsolete with this kind of 
defensive system. And I have said that I 
would be pleased to share it with the world 
if we had such a thing because someday— 
you know, we know how to make those 


nuclear missiles, and someday there could 
be a madman come along, another Hitler or 
something, and try to blackmail the Earth. 
But not if we all had a protective system 
against them that was almost invulnerable. 
And we’re very optimistic about it. 

There’s—did you mean that one or that— 
there was one that I was going to take right 
back there with his hand up. 


Vice President Bush 


Q. Mr. President, Wayne Weinberg, with 
WDVO Radio in Orlando. If I could play a 
game of “what if’ with you. If I were Vice 
President, if I were George Bush, and we 
were in the Oval Office, and it was just you 
and I, and I said, gee, Mr. President, all the 
polls show that I’m behind Michael Duka- 
kis. What would you tell him to give en- 
couragement and perhaps to advise some 
strategy to reverse that? 

The President. I'd say, George, wait ’til 
you and I get out there on the trail and 
start pinning him down on the things he 
claims which we know are not true. And 
then we would say such things as some of 
our own accomplishments. You know, if I 
listened to him long enough, I would be 
convinced that we’re in an economic down- 
turn and that people are homeless and 
people are going without food and medical 
attention and that we’ve got to do some- 
thing about the unemployed. 

Do you know what the potential pool of 
employment is in the United States? I 
didn’t "til I got here. It is everyone, male 
and female, 16 years of age and up. That is 
the potential employment pool—all of those 
students, all of those retired people, every- 
thing. Today the highest percentage of that 
pool is employed than ever in our history. 
There were other things we wanted to do. 
We wanted to get the Government to act a 
little bit more like business and do things 
more effectively and efficiently than it can. 

I put George Bush in charge of a task 
force to see how many Federal regulations 
could be eliminated. The book containing 
those regulations now is only half as big as 
it was when we came. And our estimate is 
that the people, the communities, the 
States, and businesses have now been able 
to reduce the amount of time spent on gov- 
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ernment-required paperwork by 600 mil- 
lion man-hours a year. 

And there are other little items, like just 
the other day some figures came in: that it 
used to take 43 days to get a passport; it 
only takes 10 now. And there’s one that 
used to take 100 days to get a urban renew- 
al loan set in motion. And it doesn’t take 
100 days anymore; it takes about 16. I may 
be getting some of these figures inaccurate, 
but that’s how much the improvement has 
come in businesslike ways and things that 
we've done to imitate business instead of 
attack business. 

Now, I know that I’m way past my sched- 
ule, and Elizabeth isn’t—she could hit me 
over the head if I don’t say—there’s one 
thing that’s typical of this, as well as the 
regular press conferences. And that is that, 
darn it, I always have to walk away with 
about 30 hands that have been waving that 
I haven’t been able to get to. I just try to 
point in directions here and not play any 
favorites. And since you're all new to me, I 
couldn’t play any favorites, but I’m grateful 
for your being here. And maybe if you feel 
like writing some questions and handing 
them to our people, we can send you back 
some answers if we didn’t get to them at 
all. But I have to get back to the office now. 
Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:08 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
Elizabeth Board, Special Assistant to the 
President and Director of Media and Broad- 
cast Relations, also attended the luncheon. 


Executive Order 12642—Designation of 
the Secretary of Defense as the 
Presidential Designee Under Title I of 
the Uniformed and Overseas Citizens 
Absentee Voting Act 


June 8, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 101(a) of the Uniformed and Overseas 
Citizens Absentee Voting Act (Public Law 
99-410) (“the Act’), it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 
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Section 1. The Secretary of Defense is 
hereby designated as the “Presidential des- 
ignee” under Title I of the Act. 

Sec. 2. In order to effectuate the purposes 
of the Act, the Secretary of Defense is 
hereby authorized to delegate any or all of 
the functions, responsibilities, powers, au- 
thority, or discretion devolving upon him in 
consequence of this Order to any person or 
persons within the Department of Defense. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 8, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:29 p.m., June 9, 1988) 


Statement on Senate Action on the 
President’s Veto of the Omnibus Trade 
and Competitiveness Act of 1988 


June 8, 1988 


I am pleased the Senate voted to sustain 
my veto of H.R. 3, the Omnibus Trade bill. 
As I said in my veto message on the bill, I 
am committed to enactment of a responsi- 
ble trade bill this year. I am directing my 
senior advisers to stand ready to assist the 
congressional leadership on a new trade 
bill—one that will strengthen America’s 
international competitiveness and create 
even more new jobs for Americans. 


Appointment of Jerry J. Naylor as a 
Member of the National Commission 
for Employment Policy 


June 9, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Jerry J. Naylor to be a 
member of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy for a term expiring 
September 30, 1991. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 

Since 1985 Mr. Naylor has been president 
of International Syndications, Inc., and 
senior vice president for corporate develop- 
ment of Newslink, Inc., in Agoura, CA. 
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Prior to this he was president of the Jerry 
Naylor Co., 1982-1985. Mr. Naylor is a vet- 
eran of the entertainment industry. He was 
a member of the rock group Buddy Holly 
and the Crickets and became lead singer 
after the death of Buddy Holly in 1959. 

Mr. Naylor attended the University of 
Maryland. He served in the United States 
Army, 1957-1958. He was born March 6, 
1939, in Erath County, TX. Mr. Naylor is 
married, has three children, and resides in 
Agoura, CA. 


Remarks at the National Conference on 
a Drug Free Workplace 


June 9, 1988 


Well, thank you, Irwin Lerner. Thank you 
all very much. And I join you in recogniz- 
ing Congressman Ben Gilman for all that he 
has been doing up on the Hill in regard to 
this problem. It’s a pleasure to be here with 
you, this National Conference on Corporate 
Initiatives for a Drug Free Workplace, and 
I am delighted by the strong leadership that 
the business community is showing in this 
vital effort. 

You know, I’ve been speaking out about 
the problem of illegal drugs for a very long 
time now. When I began doing so as Gover- 
nor of California, the times were very dif- 
ferent. In fact, a conference of this type 
would have been unlikely, and had it been 
held, there probably would have been pick- 
ets out in front. Well, when I arrived here 
today there were no pickets and no peti- 
tions, no demonstrators, no protests. I cir- 
cled the block a couple times while we 
checked to make sure it was the right hotel. 
[Laughter] The truth is that attitudes 
toward illegal drugs really have changed. 
We can see it in the media. We can see it 
among our youth. And we can see it on the 
floor of Congress. 

Though the struggle for a drug free 
America has not yet been won, the moral 
and cultural battle to define the threat of 
illegal drugs is clear. And it’s all of us who 
are on the winning side, part of the over- 
whelming consensus against illegal drugs in 
America. An important symbol of that con- 
sensus and of the distance that we’ve trav- 


eled as a society is that our drug policy 
today is one of zero tolerance. That means 
absolutely, positively, none-—no exceptions. 

I have to tell you that I am especially 
proud of the antidrug work that Nancy, 
who you so generously mentioned, has done 
that’s changed the way we talk and think 
about illegal drugs. It was not that long ago 
that the message to our young people was 
that experimenting with illegal drugs was 
not only harmless but was kind of a good 
thing, an instant path to popularity and so- 
phistication. The social stigma all too often 
was not on the drug user but on the young 
person who refused to try drugs. As I’ve 
said before, the tragic fact is that many 
young people began using drugs not to 
rebel or escape but just to fit in. 

In many ways our country is still paying 
for the erosion of our values and the de- 
cline in self-responsibility that occurred in 
the 1960’s and the 1970's. The students of 
that period who used illegal drugs in high 
school or college have, in many cases, taken 
their destructive drug habits with them into 
their places of employment. What we’ve 
found is that drug users at work pose a 
threat to their coworkers and represent a 
corporate crisis and a national catastrophe. 

What was once defended as a so-called 
victimless crime, we now find is costing 
America billions of dollars a year in lost 
productivity. We’re finding that drug users 
are two or three times more likely to skip 
work as nonusers and three or four times as 
likely to be involved in accidents when they 
do show up. They’re more likely to steal 
from their employers, and their health care 
costs are substantially higher. It’s no sur- 
prise that 92 percent of all Americans say 
they don’t want to work around someone 
who gets high during the day, and who can 
blame them? Having seen the damage 
caused by illegal drugs in the workplace, 
our message is simple: Let’s get those blast- 
ed drugs out now! 

The good news is that there has been a 
major change of attitude in America, and 
the work that you’re doing now is an impor- 
tant part of it. The momentum has shifted 
from those who celebrated the drug subcul- 
ture to the people who just say no and help 
others to do the same. Illegal drugs and 
drug use are not being tolerated anymore. 
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Yes, the enemy, illegal drug use, is still out 
there and still a threat. But today illegal 
drug use is an enemy that has no defenders. 
Not only is an ever-increasing number of 
Americans personally rejecting the use of 
illegal drugs, but the country as a whole is 
moving to deglamorize and depopularize 
their use. 

Law enforcement authorities, such as the 
police, the Coast Guard, the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, and the Customs 
Service, are critical players in the war on 
drugs. But there are limits on what can be 
accomplished on the supply side. There 
must also be stern social sanctions on the 
user of illegal drugs and broad societal sup- 
port for individuals being drug free. It is 
this change in attitudes that, I believe, 
makes total victory in the war on drugs not 
just possible but ultimately certain. The 
glamorizing of drugs in film and music that 
was so much a part of the “progressive” 
culture has declined, and instead the most 
popular entertainment stars and sports ce- 
lebrities are warning our young people that 
using drugs is dangerous for their health 
and bad for their image. Now, it just seems 
the other day, a quite popular motion pic- 
ture, a comedy starring several feminine 
stars, one of the big comedy scenes was all 
of them sitting around and passing the joint 
around, and then the hilarity and so forth, 
and that was considered just fine to get 
laughs in the theater and all. Well, thank 
heaven we don’t see that anymore. The en- 
tertainment world has joined your club. 

We’re also becoming increasingly intoler- 
ant of illegal drugs on our college and uni- 
versity campuses. And employers are stat- 
ing right up front that illegal drug use will 
be hazardous to their workers’ careers. 
Some very encouraging news about the 
prospects for a drug free work force came 
in last year’s annual survey of high school 
seniors. The survey showed that the Just 
Say No message is getting through to the 
new generation of workers. Almost all stu- 
dents said it was wrong to even try a drug 
like cocaine. And the percentage of stu- 
dents who indicated that they were cur- 
rently using illegal drugs was lower, much 
lower, than in previous years. 

You in the business community are play- 
ing a critical role in America’s transition to 
a drugfree society. You’re providing drug 
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education to your employees. You're offer- 
ing counseling and treatment to help men 
and women escape from drug dependency. 
You’re providing drug testing to help deter 
and detect illegal drug use. And you send a 
strong message to your work force and 
community that your company has zero tol- 
erance for illegal drugs and that users must 
be held responsible for their illicit drug use. 
You make it clear that not only are drug 
users not part of the in crowd but unless 
they quit taking illegal drugs they'll be part 
of the out-of-work crowd. 

Most importantly, in everything you do, 
you keep the focus on the user, and this is 
vital. We’re confiscating more drugs at the 
border than ever before in history. We’re 
convicting more drug dealers and giving 
them longer sentences. We’re eradicating 
more drug fields around the world, devot- 
ing more resources to drug enforcement 
than ever before, and bringing the military 
into an unprecedented level of support in 
the battle against illegal drugs. But in the 
final analysis, the focus must be on the user, 
because so long as there’s a demand for 
illegal drugs, there will be a powerful finan- 
cial incentive for drug traffickers to satisfy 
that demand. Ultimately, the solution re- 
quires transforming illegal drug users into 
nonusers. And the antidrug programs you're 
conducting in the workplace are an essen- 
tial part in this effort. 

As you work to get drugs out of your 
offices and plants, it’s important to remem- 
ber the problem of illegal drug use is a 
global problem. You may know, for exam- 
ple, that Nancy, in addition to all that she’s 
done at home, has organized two Interna- 
tional Conferences of First Ladies to discuss 
the drug problem, one held at the White 
House, the other held at the United Na- 
tions. And just this afternoon, Nancy will be 
addressing 1,300 women from countries 
around the world who are attending the 
World Gas Conference. So, in many nations 
and in many languages, there are young 
people learning the words, “just say no.” 

I’ve got to interject something here about 
that. You know where that came from? 
Nancy was speaking to a school, to a class- 
room out in Oakland, California. And a 
little girl stood up and said, “But what do 
we do when someone offers us drugs?” And 
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Nancy said, “Well, just say no.” Today there 
are over 12,000 Just Say No Clubs in schools 
across the United States—all from just one 
single remark in one single classroom. 


I hope that the leading role taken by 
American business to get illegal drugs out of 
the workplace will be expended here at 
home and duplicated abroad. Some people 
may look at the drug problem and throw up 
their hands, not knowing where to begin. 
Then there are people like you who look at 
the drug problem and roll up their sleeves 
and get to work. What you're doing is 
making a real difference. Drug education, 
counseling, treatment, and testing—these 
are powerful tools. I’m proud that Ameri- 
can business has willingly taken on this vital 
effort. By doing this, you’re helping your 
coworkers, you’re helping your companies, 
you're helping the American economy, and 
you're helping to bring us closer to fulfilling 
our goal of a drug free America. 


And with regard to the private initiative, 
early in my first term, at a dinner party at 
the White House, the wife of an ambassador 
of a European country sitting beside me 
heard some talk at our table about one or 
two of the programs going on here, not just 
for drugs but I mean of a private nature. 
And very quietly she said to me, “Yes, but 
you're unique.” And I said, “What? What do 
you mean unique?” She said, “Yes, in Amer- 
ica, you'll do that that way—private 
people.” She said, “The rest of us in the rest 
of the world, we wait for government to do 
it.” 

Well, I'm sure that many of you know 
already that in the last couple of years 
meetings have been held in Paris and in 
London at the invitation of our neighboring 
and friendly trading partners in the world, 
and they have invited people like you to 
come over there and tell them how to es- 
tablish private sector initiatives and private 
sector work in getting problems solved. 
And here in our own country, just last year 
the private giving of money, alone, to 
worthy causes totaled $84 billion. You know 
how much the Government would have to 
raise to be able to spend $84 billion? 
[Laughter] About three times that amount 
for the administrative overhead. [Laughter] 


Well, again, I just want to thank you all. 


And I feel greatly honored to be a part of 
this, even for these few minutes. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:22 a.m. in 
the Constitution Ballroom at the Grand 
Hyatt Hotel. He was introduced by Irwin 
Lerner, president and chief executive officer 
of Hoffmann-La Roche. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the President’s Volunteer Action 
Awards 


June 10, 1988 


The President. Good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the White House. It’s my honor to 
be here today to award the 1988 President’s 
Volunteer Action Awards. 

When we came to Washington 7 years 
ago, one of our goals was to restore the 
promise of hope upon which our great 
Nation was founded, to once again have 
communities where neighbor helps neigh- 
bor and the spirit of caring is put into 
action by ordinary citizens. In 1982 we pre- 
sented the first Volunteer Action Awards to 
recognize and honor those citizens who had 
dedicated themselves to these ideals. Since 
then, thousands and thousands of applica- 
tions have been received telling of Ameri- 
cans who give generously of themselves to 
aid their fellow man. Each is worthy of rec- 
ognition, but you, the winners of the Volun- 
teer Action Awards, are unique. Through 
your lives and the principles that you 
uphold, you set an example, not just for 
your communities but the Nation and the 
world. You’ve made the words “I can’t” ob- 
solete and have brought hope that doesn’t 
disappoint to those in need. To many of 
you, service to your fellow man is not just 
part of your life but has become your life’s 
work. As the wife of an Army colonel sta- 
tioned in Korea, Harriet Hodges was just 
trying to help one family in 1972, when she 
arranged for their child to be flown to the 
United States for lifesaving heart surgery. 
But when other mothers with their little 
ones gathered at her door for help, she re- 
sponded, and one by one, Harriet Hodges 
has arranged, without cost to their families, 
for 2,000 Korean children to have the sur- 
gery they need in the United States. 

In Dallas, Texas, Margaret Gallimore 
seeks out those in need—the worst need— 
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those dying with nowhere to go. Last 
spring, Margaret opened her home to vic- 
tims of AIDS. With only the help of her 
children, Pamela, Phillip, Willie, and a 
friend, Margaret, a registered nurse, bathes 
and cooks and takes care of 20 people. At 
91 most of us would be content to retire, 
but Arnolta Williams, or “Mama” Williams, 
as she is known in Jacksonville, Florida, just 
keeps going. Following a routine she estab- 
lished almost 70 years ago, she’s up every 
day volunteering. During her life she’s 
raised the funds and gathered the support 
to build a nursery for the children of low- 
income mothers, acted as a community 
leader to bring harmony during the racial 
turmoil of the 1960’s, and served on the 
board of countless nonprofit organizations. 
In fact, “Mama” Williams has done so much 
during her lifetime to help others it would 
be impossible to mention every project 
now, but I think it’s sufficient to say that, if 
you think about it, you know that she isn’t 
called “Mama” without reason. And I like 
another thing about her, too. She did a little 
personal job on me. [Laughter] She’s made 
me—she talked me into feeling young 
again. [Laughter] 

And it makes me proud as I look around 
the room to see the familiar faces of my 
friends from the entertainment industry 
like Martha Lyles, who works with SHARE, 
another of today’s award recipients. 

President Eisenhower said: “There is 
nothing wrong with America that the faith, 
love of freedom, intelligence, and energy of 
her citizens cannot cure.” It’s this optimism 
put into action through our private sector 
initiatives that differentiates America from 
much of the world. The 18 Americans that 
we honor today demonstrate that spirit. I 
think that each of you would be interested 
to know that the banner of hope that you 
wave is being recognized around the world. 
Recently, his Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, and Prime Minister Thatcher ad- 
dressed a conference of American and Brit- 
ish business leaders gathered to discuss 
what they could do to increase private 
sector initiatives internationally. 

Today’s the last time that I will bestow 
these prestigious awards, so before I close, 
I'd like to recognize two gentlemen who 
have dedicated themselves to promoting 
voluntarism in our country, Governor 
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George Romney and W. Clement Stone. W. 
Clement Stone, born into poverty in Chica- 
go at the turn of the century, rose from his 
humble beginnings to become one of our 
country’s greatest businessmen and philan- 
thropists. In addition to giving away hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to needy causes, 
Clem has demonstrated through his person- 
al service and leadership the formula for 
success in America. He’s done a magnificent 
job as chairman of the ACTION Advisory 
Board. Governor Romney, the founder of 
American Motors Company and former 
Governor of Michigan, has spent a lifetime 
in service to his fellow man—stopping not 
even at retirement. In 1973 he helped form 
what we now know as VOLUNTEER: The 
National Center [for Citizen Involvement]. 
Through his efforts, volunteer centers 
across the country have helped assist those 
who wish to volunteer their time. 

Governor, and Clem, thank you. 

And now if Donna Alvarado, our Director 
of ACTION, and Governor Romney will 
step forward, we'll present the Volunteer 
Action Awards. 

Ms. Alvarado. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Reagan, in response to the call you issued to 
the American people from the beginning of 
your administration to reach out and assist 
their neighbors and according to the inspir- 
ing example of volunteer service to the 
Nation that has been set by that extraordi- 
nary lady who is ever at your side, I am 
pleased to introduce to you the 18 outstand- 
ing volunteers you have selected to receive 
the 1988 President’s Volunteer Action 
Awards. 

First, the Red River Revel Arts Festival 
involves over 3,000 volunteers in the 8-day 
festival which provides a variety of arts ex- 
periences for more than 300,000 people 
who attend annually. Accepting for Red 
River Revel is James Montgomery, presi- 
dent. 

Zachary Fisher has been the leading force 
in the development of the Intrepid Sea-Air- 
Space Museum located on the U.S.S. Intrep- 
id, and of the Veterans Bedside Network. 
He formed the Elizabeth and Zachary 
Fisher Armed Forces Charitable Founda- 
tion to provide scholarship assistance to 
members of the armed services and their 
families. Zachary Fisher. 
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Verlyn and Martha Roskam founded Edu- 
cational Assistance Unlimited, a unique 
barter program which matches goods con- 
tributed by corporations with colleges 
which need the items with the cash value of 
the contributions given as scholarships by 
the colleges in the name of the companies. 
Accepting for Verlyn and Martha Roskam is 
their son, Peter Roskam 

Thomas W. Evans founded the Mentor 
Program, which matches high school stu- 
dents with law firms to teach them the 
workings of the law and has led in the de- 
velopment of the National Symposium on 
Partnerships in Education. Thomas W. 
Evans. 

Kaye Kiker was instrumental in the for- 
mation of Alabamians for a Clean Environ- 
ment and has been the leader in educating 
local residents about the impact of the Na- 
tion’s largest toxic waste landfill located in 
their county. Kaye Kiker. 

Mission Air Ministries, founded in 1981, 
provides no-cost air transportation to hospi- 
tals and medical centers for over 200 pa- 
tients each year. Mission Air pilots and 
medical personnel are among the more 
than 400 volunteers involved in this pro- 
gram. Accepting for Mission Air is Donald 
Simpson, founder. 

Margaret Gallimore, who has worked in 
nursing for 24 years, has housed over 20 
people with AIDS in the house adjacent to 
her own home, providing meals, care, and 
support and serving as their adopted family. 
The home is the only facility for nonambu- 
latory people with AIDS in the Dallas area. 
Margaret Gallimore. 

Mrs. Arnolta “Mama” Williams has been a 
volunteer leader in her community of Jack- 
sonville, Florida since 1920. She was a 
founder and president of Gateway Nursery 
and Kindergarten for underprivileged chil- 
dren and is the chairperson of the Jackson- 
ville Foster Grandparent Program. At age 
91, “Mama” Williams shows the dynamic 
role of seniors in community service. 
“Mama” Williams. 

SHARE Incorporated, an organization of 
100 women from the entertainment indus- 
try, annually raises over $1 million through 
special events to provide grants to 28 orga- 
nizations that serve mentally disabled and 
abused children. Accepting the award is 


Miriam Nelson Meyers, one of SHARE’s 
founders. 

Robert Mosbacher, Jr., was instrumental 
in the development of the InfoNet Task 
Force, which provides referral and informa- 
tion services to the unemployed in the 
Houston, Texas, area, and the After School 
Partnership, which assists latchkey children 
at 14 sites. Rob Mosbacher. 

Harriet Hodges, who resides with her 
husband in Seoul, Korea, has developed a 
network of 15 hospitals across the United 
States that has provided lifesaving heart sur- 
gery for over 2,000 needy Korean young- 
sters in the past 15 years. Mrs. Hodges is 
known as the Korean heart lady. Harriet 
Hodges. 

Dr. Luis Gomez has been providing no- 
cost medical care to more than 50 people 
with leprosy in Juarez, Mexico since 1980 
and founded the Father Damien Fund to 
help purchase medicine and equipment for 
the work. Dr. Luis Gomez. 

The 1987 International Summer Special 
Olympics Committee involved over 23,000 
volunteers in the games held in South 
Bend, Indiana, during which 5,000 mentally 
disabled athletes from all 50 States and 50 
foreign countries participated in 14 Olym- 
pic style sports. Accepting the award is the 
Special Olympics Committee president and 
chairman, Ervin Derda. 

Roberta R. Roper fouaded the Stephanie 
Roper Committee and Foundation in 
memory of her daughter, in order to devel- 
op and guarantee victims’ rights in the 
court system and to provide assistance to 
crime victims and their families. Roberta 
Roper. 

Operation Comeback is sponsored by Va- 
lencia Community College to involve col- 
lege students as counselors for court re- 
ferred young people who participate in 
community service projects as a way of pro- 
viding positive experiences and building 
self-esteem. Accepting is Dr. William Pren- 
tiss, founder of Operation Comeback. 

First Bank System, Community First Pro- 
gram of Minneapolis involves over 2,000 
employee volunteers in 23 community serv- 
ice programs which have provided nearly 
600,000 hours of volunteer service in 1987. 
Accepting for the Community First Pro- 
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gram is D.H. Ankeny, chairman and CEO 
of First Bank System. 

Time, Incorporated, Time To Read Pro- 
gram involves over 500 employee volun- 
teers who tutored more than 600 function- 
ally illiterate adults and young people in 
reading at 20 sites in 1987, using specially 
designed curriculum and popular reading 
material published by Time, Incorporated. 
Accepting for Time To Read is Donald M. 
Wilson, corporate vice president. 

And finally, the Barberton Free Clinic 
was developed by the Council of Labor to 
provide free medical assistance to unem- 
ployed residents of the Ohio community 
which has a 33-percent unemployment rate. 
Accepting the award is Charles Lemmon, 
president of the Barberton Council of 
Labor. 

And now, Mr. President, we have a spe- 
cial addition to the program, which may 
come as a bit of a surprise to you. For the 
past 6 years, Presidential Volunteer Action 
Awards have been conferred at ceremonies 
here in the East Room of the White House. 
This program was created by you to recog- 
nize and reward the best in America—our 
volunteer spirit. And as a result of the exec- 
utive order which you signed, this will 
become a permanent Presidential program. 
For years to come, outstanding volunteers 
from across this country will receive the 
personal thanks from future Presidents of 
the United States. 

Well, Mr. President, the volunteer com- 
munity of this country would like to do 
some thanking of its own. To represent the 
million of volunteers across this country, we 
have asked Mr. Bobby Trimble to join us 
today. Bobby was recognized at the very 
first President’s Volunteer Action Awards 
Luncheon for a program he created called 
Christmas in April. It did not have much 
national recognition back then in 1982, but 
through your assistance, it has spread all 
across America. Through Christmas in April 
programs across the Nation, thousands of 
volunteers work each year to rebuild homes 
and indeed lives of those who are in need. 
Now, may I ask Bobby Trimble to please 
come forward. 

Mr. Trimble. As you can tell, I’m a little 
bit nervous. [Laughter] What an honor. It 
feels good. I’m president of the Christmas 
in April program in Midland, Texas, which 
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has been going on for 16 years, and from 
this humble beginning 16 years ago, has 
spread out to a number of other cities in 
the United States. We did not grow very 
much until after the 1982 awards, which I 
was very fortunate to receive this from Mrs. 
Reagan. She was volunteering also that day 
for her husband because he was out of 
town. [Laughter] And so I appreciated that 
very much. 

Let me give you just a little bit—so many 
people say, well, what is Christmas in April? 
So, I always like to explain just a little bit in 
a short, short way. We take volunteers from 
all walks of life, buy the materials for them, 
and let them overhaul an old, beat up 
house. And it’s amazing what volunteers 
who've had no experience of being a car- 
penter or a roofer or a plumber or a paint- 
er—to see what they can do to an old 
house. But then you get the question: “I 
have no skills.” So, the first thing you do— 
put them on the trash details. [Laughter] 
The next year, I guarantee you, that person 
will have a skill when they came back to 
work. [Laughter] So, if that—try that in 
your community when somebody tells you 
they have no skills. 

So—but Mr. President, so like so many 
successful volunteer programs in this coun- 
try, Christmas in April began as an idea of 
what one town could do for its neighbors in 
need. Today it has spread across the coun- 
try; new programs are beginning each year. 
I believe Christmas in April has spread be- 
cause of the recognition Mrs. Reagan gave 
me 6 years ago when I received their Vol- 
unteer Action Award. As a result, a lot 
more people heard about our program and 
wanted to find out how to get it started in 
their community. But Mr. President, what 
you have done goes far beyond simply pre- 
senting awards to volunteer programs. Your 
leadership has helped to renew an old 
American tradition of neighbor helping 
neighbor. You have inspired the Nation to 
reach for the best in itself, and to devote its 
energies to making our communities, our 
nation, and the world a better place. Under 
your presidency, voluntarism and charitable 
giving in our country have reached an all- 
time high. And it hasn’t stopped here. In 
the past few years, we have seen a tremen- 
dous interest by other countries who have 
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observed what has happened in America, 
then duplicated it beyond our shores. Over 
the past 5, 6, 7 years, I have had requests of 
how to get a Christmas neighbor program 
started from all over the United States, 
Canada, and as far away as Israel. So, you 
can see what good publicity does. 

Mr. President, today I’ve a special honor. 
On behalf of millions of volunteers in Amer- 
ica, I want to say thank you for what you 
have done, to recognize your leadership 
and to inspire future generations of Ameri- 
cans to meet the standards you have estab- 
lished. We, the volunteers of America, have 
created a new award. This award will be 
presented each year, by all future Presi- 
dents of the United States, to the individual 
that symbolizes the very best of voluntarism 
in our country. And Mr. President, this new 
medal will be called “The Ronald Reagan 
Award for Volunteer Excellence.” 

And now, I would like to present you 
with the first strike of the Ronald Reagan 
Award for Volunteer Excellence. And in 
future years, the recipient of this award will 
be selected personally by the President of 
the United States. But this year, to keep this 
a surprise, you were not able to make the 
personal decision. [Laughter] However, the 
leaders of VOLUNTEER, the National Cen- 
ter, the ACTION Advisory Commission, and 
your Private Sector Initiatives Board of Advi- 
sors have picked the person they feel repre- 
sents the type of volunteer spirit you have 
encouraged. 

Mr. President, I would ask you to an- 
nounce the first recipient of the Ronald 
Reagan Award for Volunteer Excellence. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well, I couldn’t be more 
proud. The winner of the Ronald Reagan 
Award for Volunteer Excellence goes to 
“Mama” Williams. Well, I—yes, I was sur- 
prised. I am very much surprised. But 
also—— 

Ms. Williams. Great-great-grandmother’s 
surprised too. [Laughter] 

The President. And very proud. And 
proud of all of you and grateful to all of 
you. I’d like to just stay here and talk to you 
all afternoon, but Nancy tells me that I’ve 
got to help her with the dishes. [Laughter] 

Ms. Williams. Don’t you make another 
joke like that. [Laughter] 


Mrs. Reagan. Did you hear what she 
said? 

The President. No. What? 

Ms. Williams. Don’t make another joke 
like that. [Laughter] 

Mrs. Reagan. That’s right! [Laughter] 

The President. ““Mama”—well, “Mama” 
Williams, that may not be as much of a joke 
as you think. Because—{laughter|—one of 
the better jobs I had in my entire life, 
working my way through Eureka College, 
was washing dishes in the girls dormitory. 
[Laughter] 

Ms. Williams. That was before you were 
married. [Laughter] 

The President. Yes. [Laughter] Well, 
again, God bless you all. Thank you all for 
what you’ve done. 

And this is—and as you’ve heard here 
today and those that have spoken already— 
all of this is going around the world, too, 
because there have been meetings abroad. 
And as a matter of fact, at the economic 
summit a year ago in Venice, Italy, between 
meetings, I was invited to a house and 
found myself looking at some Americans 
who were there, and who were helping 
Italy with their implementation of a private 
enterprise program of their own, so that 
they could do things as you do, without 
waiting to see if government’s going to do 
them first. And this is spreading all over the 
world, and it all started right here under 
that grand old flag. 

So, God bless all of you, and thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Message to the Senate on the Soviet- 
United States Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Force Treaty 

June 10, 1988 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I was gratified the United States Senate 
gave its advice and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty Between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Elimination of 
Their Intermediate- and Shorter-Range Mis- 
sile (INF Treaty). It was my honor to ex- 
change instruments of ratification on June 1 
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in Moscow, and the Treaty has now entered 
into force. 

During the past 4 months, the Senate has 
performed its constitutional duties with re- 
spect to the advice and consent to this 
Treaty in an exceptionally serious and dili- 
gent manner. On the Administration’s part, 
we spared no effort to respond to the Sen- 
ate’s needs, and to do our best to ensure 
that the Senate had all the information it 
needed to carry out its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. Administration witnesses ap- 
peared in more than 70 formal hearings 
and many more informal briefings; we pro- 
vided detailed written answers to over 
1,300 questions for the record from the 
Committees and individual Senators; and 
we provided access to the negotiating 
record of the Treaty, comprising 31 bound 
volumes. 

In short, I believe the Executive branch 
and the Senate took their responsibilities 
very seriously and made every effort to 
work together to fulfill them in the 
common interest of advancing the national 
security of the United States and our Allies 
and friends. The Treaty will bear witness to 
the sincerity and diligence of those in the 
Executive branch and the Senate who have 
taken part in this effort. 

As noted in my statement issued on May 
27, the date of final Senate action, one pro- 
vision of the Resolution to Ratification 
adopted by the Senate causes me serious 
concern. 

The Senate condition relating to the 
Treaty Clauses of the Constitution appar- 
ently seeks to alter the law of treaty inter- 
pretation. The accompanying report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations accords 
primacy, second only to the Treaty text, to 
all Executive branch statements to the 
Senate above all other sources which inter- 
national forums or even U.S. courts would 
consider in interpreting treaties. It subordi- 
nates fundamental and essential treaty in- 
terpretative sources such as the treaty par- 
ties’ intent, the treaty negotiating record 
and the parties’ subsequent practices. 

Treaties are agreements between sover- 
eign states and must be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with accepted principles of inter- 
national law and United States Supreme 
Court jurisprudence. As a practical matter, 
the Senate condition only can work against 
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the interests of the United States by creat- 
ing situations in which a treaty has one 
meaning under international law and an- 
other under domestic law. Unilateral re- 
strictions on the United States should be 
avoided, especially in a treaty affecting vital 
national security interests. With respect to 
U.S. law, the President must respect the 
mutual understandings reached with the 
Senate during the advice and consent proc- 
ess. But Executive statements should be 
given binding weight only when they were 
authoritatively communicated to the Senate 
by the Executive and were part of the basis 
on which the Senate granted its advice and 
consent to ratification. This is in accordance 
with the legal standards applied by our 
courts in determining legislative intent. I 
commend the thoughtful statements made 
during the Senate debate by Senators Spec- 
ter, Roth, Wilson, and others which amplify 
these concerns. 

This Administration does not take the po- 
sition that the Executive branch can disre- 
gard authoritative Executive statements to 
the Senate, and we have no intention of 
changing the interpretation of the INF 
Treaty which was presented to the Senate. 
On the contrary, this Administration has 
made it clear that it will consider all such 
authoritative statements as having been 
made in good faith. Nonetheless the princi- 
ples of treaty interpretation recognized and 
repeatedly invoked by the courts may not 
be limited or changed by the Senate alone, 
and those principles will govern any future 
disputes over interpretation of this Treaty. 
As Senator Lugar pointed out during the 
debate, the Supreme Court may well have 
the final judgment, which would be binding 
on the President and Senate alike. Accord- 
ingly, I am compelled to state that I cannot 
accept the proposition that a condition in a 
resolution to ratification can alter the allo- 
cation of rights and duties under the Consti- 
tution; nor could I, consistent with my oath 
of office, accept any diminution claimed to 
be effected by such a condition in the con- 
stitutional powers and responsibilities of the 
Presidency. 

I do not believe that any difference of 
views about the Senate condition will have 
any practical effect on the implementation 
of the Treaty. I believe the Executive 
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branch and the Senate have a very good 
common understanding of the terms of the 
Treaty, and I believe that we will handle 
any question of interpretation that may 
arise in a spirit of mutual accommodation 
and respect. In this spirit I welcome the 
entry into force of the Treaty and express 
my hope that it will lead to even more 
important advances in arms reduction and 
the preservation of world peace and securi- 


ty. 
Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 10, 1988. 


Proclamation 5829—Suspension of 
Entry as Immigrants and 
Nonimmigrants of Persons Who 
Formulate or Implement the Policies of 
the Noriega/Solis Palma Regime 

June 10, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In light of the current political and eco- 
nomic crisis in Panama and the actions of 
Manuel Antonio Noriega and Manuel Solis 
Palma and their forces that engendered this 
crisis and are preventing the legitimate 
government of President Eric Arturo Del- 
valle from restoring order and democracy 
to that country, I have determined that it is 
in the interests of the United States to re- 
strict the entrance into the United States as 
immigrants and nonimmigrants of certain 
persons who formulate or implement the 
policies of Manuel Antonio Noriega and 
Manuel Solis Palma. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, by the 
power vested in me as President by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
of America, including section 212(f) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended (8 U.S.C. 1182(f)), having found 
that the unrestricted immigrant and nonim- 
migrant entry of officers and employees 
who formulate or implement the policies of 
Manuel Antonio Noriega and Manuel Solis 
Palma would, except as provided for in Sec- 


tion 2 of this Proclamation, be detrimental 
to the interests of the United States, do pro- 
claim that: 

Section 1. The entry into the United 
States as immigrants and nonimmigrants of 
Panamanian nationals (and their immediate 
families), who formulate or implement the 
policies of Manuel Antonio Noriega and 
Manuel Solis Palma and who are designated 
by the Secretary of State or his designee, is 
hereby suspended. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Proclamation shall 
be construed (1) to derogate from United 
States Government obligations under appli- 
cable international agreements or (2) to pro- 
hibit the entry into the United States of 
individuals for the purpose of submitting to 
legal proceedings initiated by the United 
States Government. 

Sec. 3. This Proclamation is effective im- 
mediately and shall remain in effect until 
such time as the Secretary of State deter- 
mines that democracy has been restored in 
Panama. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:32 a.m., June 13, 1988] 


Nomination of Richard Clark Barkley 
To Be United States Ambassador to the 
German Democratic Republic 


June 10, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard Clark Barkley, of 
Michigan, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, as Ambassador to the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. He would succeed Francis 
J. Meehan. 

Mr. Barkley served in the United States 
Army from 1955 to 1957. From 1959 to 
1961, he was a part-time instructor at the 
University of Maryland abroad. In 1962 he 
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entered the Foreign Service. Mr. Barkley 
was a junior officer trainee until 1965, 
when he became vice consul, Santiago de 
los Caballeros, Dominican Republic, 1965- 
1967. From 1967 to 1968, he was in univer- 
sity training at Columbia University. He 
then returned to the Department of State, 
where he served as international relations 
officer, NATO Desk, 1968-1969, and in the 
same capacity for the German Desk, 1969- 
1971. Mr. Barkley continued as internation- 
al relations officer abroad and served at the 
U.S. Embassy in Bonn, Federal Republic of 
Germany, 1971-1972, and the U.S. Embassy 
in Berlin, German Democratic Republic, 
1972-1974. He served as executive assistant 
to Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker at the De- 
partment of State, 1974-1977, and Deputy 
Country Director of the Office of Central 
European Affairs, 1977-1979. From 1979 to 
1982, he was Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Oslo, Norway, and political counselor for 
the U.S. Embassy in Bonn, Federal Republic 
of Germany, 1982-1985. Since 1985 Mr. 
Barkley has been Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Pretoria, Republic of South Africa. 

Mr. Barkley graduated from Michigan 


State University (B.A., 1954) and Wayne 
State University (M.A., 1955). He was born 
December 23, 1932, in Chicago, IL. He is 
married and currently resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination of Ken Kramer To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 


June 10, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ken Kramer to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Financial 
Management). He would succeed Michael 
P.W. Stone. 

Since 1986 Mr. Kramer has been an attor- 
ney in Colorado Springs, CO. Prior to this, 
he was a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives from the 5th Dis- 
trict of Colorado, 1979-1986. He was a 
State representative for the State of Colora- 
do, 1973-1978. 

Mr. Kramer graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Illinois (B.A., 1963) and Harvard Law 
School (J.D., 1966). He served in the United 
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States Army, 1967-1970. He was born Feb- 
ruary 19, 1942, in Chicago, IL. He has two 
children and resides in Colorado Springs, 
Co. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Nicaraguan Peace Negotiations 
June 10, 1988 


The President is disappointed at the San- 
dinista rejection of the Nicaraguan resist- 
ance proposal to achieve democracy and an 
end to the war in Nicaragua. Sandinista 
promises of democracy date back to 1979 in 
commitments made to the Organization of 
American States and repeated in the Guate- 
mala accord of August 7, 1987, the San José 
declaration of January 16, 1988, and the 
Sapoa agreement of March 23, 1988. If the 
dialog between the resistance and the San- 
dinistas is to resume, the Sandinistas must 
show a willingness to carry out the promises 
to establish democracy that they have 
made, and broken repeatedly, over the past 
decade. 

In the June 7-9 round of talks, the resist- 
ance proposed specific steps to implement a 
calendar of previous Sandinista commit- 
ments for establishing democracy in Nicara- 
gua in conjunction with the cease-fire proc- 
ess. However, it became clear that the San- 
dinistas were not interested in democratiza- 
tion and national reconciliation. Their sole 
goal was the disarmament of the resistance. 
Deeds, not more words, are needed. Those 
who insisted that the best way to achieve 
peace and democracy in Nicaragua was to 
withdraw military pressure on the Sandinis- 
tas now bear a special responsibility to press 
for democracy in Nicaragua. 

Ambassador Max Kampelman, the Coun- 
selor of the Department of State, had 
scheduled visits to the Central American 
democracies to brief their leaders on events 
at the recent summit in Moscow, including 
the summit discussions on regional issues. 
The President now has directed that the 
Ambassador seek the views of the leaders of 
the democracies on the current situation in 
Nicaragua as well. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the ty op hd dived the 
Press Secretary and not incl 

in this issue. 





June 6 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Howard H. Baker Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon. 

The President designated Eugene J. 
McAllister, an Assistant Secretary of State 
(Economic and Business Affairs), to serve as 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 
He would succeed Douglas W. McMinn. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following individuals to be 
members of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy: 


For the remainder of the term expiring Sep- 
tember 30, 1989: 


William M. Taylor, of Florida. He would suc- 
ceed Barbara Collins McQuown. Since 1973 
Mr. Taylor has been president of Bill Taylor 
and Associates, Inc., in Jacksonville, FL 


For a term expiring March 20, 1991: 


J. Michael Levesque, of Rhode Island. He would 
succeed Juan Rangel. Since 1987 Mr. Levesque 
has been chairman of the Republican Party for 
the State of Rhode Island. 


The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following individuals to be 
members of the Administrative Conference 
of the United States for terms of 3 years: 


James C. Miller III, of the District of Columbia. 
This is a reappointment. Since 1985 Mr. Miller 
has been Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget at the White House. Upon appoint- 
ment, he will be redesignated Vice Chairman. 

Curtis H. Barnette, of Pennsylvania. He would 
succeed Edith Dinneen Hakola. Mr. Barnette is 
a senior vice president and general counsel for 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. in Bethlehem, PA. 
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Phillip D. Brady, of Virginia. He would succeed 
Arnold I. Burns. Since 1988 Mr. Brady has 
been Deputy Counsel to the President at the 
White House. 


Trudi Morrison, of Colorado. She would succeed 
Otis M. Smith. Since 1987 Ms. Morrison has 
been president of the Morrimunt Corp. in 
Great Falls, VA. 

R. Carter Sanders, Jr., of Virginia. He would suc- 
ceed William R. Jackson. Since 1985 Mr. Sand- 
ers has been a senior partner with Sanders & 
Associates, P.C., in Washington, DC. 

Edward L. Weidenfeld, of the District of Colum- 
bia. This is a reappointment. Since 1982 Mr. 
Weidenfeld has been in practice with the law 
office of Edward L. Weidenfeld, Esquire in 
Washington, DC. 


June 7 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—the Economic Policy Council, to discuss 
the Toronto Economic Summit. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Governors of the 
United Service Organizations, Inc., for 
terms of 3 years: 


John S. Autry, of Virginia. He would succeed 
Mary Carol Rudin. Since 1980 Mr. Autry has 
been vice president for government relations 
of Unisys Corp. in Washington, DC. 

Lois Haight Herrington, of California. She would 
succeed Carole Curb. Since 1987 Mrs. Herring- 
ton has been Chairman and Executive Director 
of the White House Conference for a Drug 
Free America in Washington, DC. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped: 


Nancy Marie Flynn, of Virginia, to be the De- 
partment of Labor member of the Committee 
for Purchase from the Blind and Other Severe- 
ly Handicapped. She would succeed Herbert J. 
Cohen. Miss Flynn is currently Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Employment Standard Administration at the 
Department of Labor in Washington, DC. Prior 
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to this she was Assistant Administrator in the 
Office of Program Operations for the Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, 1987-1988. 
Susan S. Suter, of Illinois, to be the Department 
of Education member of the Committee’ for 


Purchase from the Blind and Other Severely 
Handicapped. She would succeed George A. 
Conn. Mrs. Suter is currently Commissioner of 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration at 
the Department of Education in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this she was executive director of 
the Illinois Department of Rehabilitative Serv- 
ices. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the National Council on the 
Handicapped: 


For the remainder of the term expiring Sep- 
tember 17, 1989: 


George H. Oberle, Jr.. of Oklahoma. He would 

Carolyn L. Vash. Since 1974 Dr. 

Oberle has been a professor and director of the 

school of health, physical education & leisure at 
Oklahoma State University. 


For the term expiring September 17, 1990: 


Justin W. Dart, Jr., of Texas. He would succeed 
Roxanne S. Vierra. From 1986 to 1987, Mr. 
Dart was a Commissioner for the Rehabilitative 
Services Administration at the Department of 
Education in Washington, DC. 


For terms expiring September 17, 1991: 

Joni Tada, of California. This is a reappointment. 
Since 1979 Mrs. Tada has been founder of Joni 
and Friends in Agoura, CA. 

Phyllis D. Zlotnick, of Connecticut. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1983 Ms. Zlotnick has 
been a legislative consultant in the office of 


protection and advocacy for the State of Con- 
necticut. 


In the evening, the President attended a 
fundraiser for Congressman Trent Lott of 
Mississippi at the Grand Hotel. 


June 8 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 


—Lauren Dutton, the National Arthritis 
Poster Child. 


—members of the Polish American Con- 

gress. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science for terms 
expiring July 19, 1993: 


Wanda L. Forbes, of South Carolina. This is a 
reappointment. From 1975 to 1978, Mrs. 
Forbes was with the South Carolina Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. 


Margaret Phelan, of Kansas. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Since 1977 Miss Phelan has been owner 
of Phelan Business Research in Shawnee Mis- 
sion, KS. 


Charles E. Reid, of New Jersey. He would suc- 
ceed Bessie Boehm Moore. Since 1980 Mr. 
Reid has been senior vice president of Pro- 
devco Group in Fort Lee, NJ. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Commission on 
Children for terms expiring March 31, 
1989: These are new positions: 


Daniel R. Coats, Member, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Since 1981 Mr. Coats has been a 
member of the U.S. House of Representatives 
for the 4th District of Indiana. 


Theresa Harlow Esposito, of North Carolina. 
Since 1984 Mrs. Esposito has been State repre- 
sentative for the North Carolina house of rep- 
resentatives. 


A. Louise Oliver, of the District of Columbia. 
Mrs. Oliver is currently a consultant for the 
Department of Education in Washington, DC. 


Nancy J. Risque, of Maryland. Since 1987 Ms. 
Risque has been Assistant to the President and 
Cabinet Secretary at the White House in Wash- 
ington, DC 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Cultural Property Advisory 
Committee: 


For a term of 2 years expiring April 25, 
1990: 


Michael Kelly, of Illinois. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Upon appointment, he will be redesig- 
nated Chairman. Since 1963 Mr. Kelly has 
been chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer for Kelco Industries, Inc. 





For a term of 1 year expiring April 25, 
1989: 


John J. Slocum, of Rhode Island. This is a reap- 
pointment. Since 1971 Mr. Slocum has been a 
trustee and member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Archaeological Institute of America 
in Rhode Island. 


June 9 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 


—President Sese Seko Mobutu of Zaire. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Cultural Property Advisory 
Committee: 


For a term of 2 years expiring April 25, 
1990: 


Alfred E. Stendahl, of California. This is a reap- 
pointment. Since 1966 Mr. Stendahl has been 
director of Stendahl Art Galleries in Los Ange- 
les, CA. 


For a term of 3 years expiring April 25, 
1991: 


Glenn C. Randall, of the District of Columbia. 
He would succeed James Berry Hill. Since 1974 
Mr. Randall has been owner and chairman of 
the board of G. Randall, Inc., in Washington, 
DC. 


June 10 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—community leaders participating in a 2- 
day workshop on self-help and welfare 
reform efforts; 


—the Economic Policy Council, to discuss 
the Toronto Economic Summit. 


In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 7 


John Florian Kordek, 

of Illinois, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Botswana. 


Thomas Edmund McNamara, 

of Connecticut, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Colombia. 


Harry E. Bergold, 

of Florida, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Morocco. 


Timothy Lathrop Towell, 

of Ohio, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class One, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Repub- 
lic of Paraguay. 


John J. Maresca, 

of Connecticut, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, for the rank of Ambassador in 
his capacity as Chief of the United States 
Delegation to the Conference on Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures. 


Submitted June 8 


William H. Fite, 
of Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant Director 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 8—Continued 


of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, vice Michael A. Mobbs, 
resigned. 


Charles S. Warner, 

of Virginia, to be United States Alternate 
Executive Director of the International 
Monetary Fund for a term of 2 years, vice 
Mary Kate Bush, resigned. 


Joseph Francis Glennon, 

of Florida, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba for a 
term expiring October 27, 1991 (reappoint- 
ment). 


James B. Coles, ; 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Corporation for 
Housing Partnerships for the term expiring 
October 27, 1990, vice Barbara W. 
Schlicher, term expired. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Council on the Handi- 
capped for the terms indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring Sep- 
tember 17, 1989: 


George H. Oberle, Jr., of Oklahoma, vice 
Carolyn L. Vash, resigned. 


For a term expiring September 17, 1990: 


Justin W. Dart, Jr., of Texas, vice Roxanne 
S. Vierra, term expired. 


For terms expiring September 17, 1991: 


Joni Tada, of California (reappointment). 
Phyllis D. Zlotnick, of Connecticut (reap- 
pointment). 


Charles L. Hosler, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
National Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, for a term expiring May 10, 
1994 (reappointment). 
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Keith Lapham Brown, 
of Colorado, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 


nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Denmark. 


Michael H. Newlin, 

of Maryland, to be the Representative of 
the United States of America to the Vienna 
Office of the United Nations and Deputy 
Representative of the United States of 
America to the International Atomic 


— Agency, with the rank of Ambassa- 
or. 


Roland W. Schmitt, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, for a term expiring May 10, 
1994 (reappointment). 


William G. Goetz, 

of North Dakota, to be a member of the 
National Advisory Council on Educational 
Research and Improvement for a term expir- 
ing September 30, 1990, vice Onalee 
McGraw, term expired. 


James B. Werson, 
of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Corporation for 
Housing Partnerships for the term expiring 
October 27, 1991, vice Alfred J. Fleischer, 
Sr., term expiring. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Commission on Librar- 
ies and Information Science for terms expir- 
ing July 19, 1993: 


Wanda L. Forbes, of South Carolina (re- 
appointment). 


Margaret Phelan, of Kansas (reappoint- 
ment). 


Charles E. Reid, of New Jersey, vice 
Bessie Boehm Moore, term expiring. 
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Transcript: 

Press briefing by community leaders on 
self-help and welfare reform efforts 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 7 


H.R. 2878 / Public Law 100-326 

To designate certain national forest system 
lands in the States of Virginia and West 
Virginia as wilderness areas 
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Approved June 7—Continued 


H.R. 3987 / Public Law 100-327 

To designate the United States Post Office 
Building located at 500 West Chestnut Ex- 
pressway in Springfield, Missouri, as the 
“Gene Taylor Post Office Building” 


HJ. Res. 530 / Public Law 100-328 
Designating May 1988 as “Take Pride in 
America Month” 


S. 1988 / Public Law 100-329 
To amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
and for other purposes 


S. 1989 / Public Law 100-330 
South Pacific Tuna Act of 1988 
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